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THE PRESIDENTS 


MESSAGE 
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on Us 


THE STRENGTH of our nation, in time of peace as well 
as in time of war, is determined by the spirit of its 
people and their resolute will to pursue the ideals of 
liberty, honor, and justice from which has grown this 
great and powerful country. Today, as we live in a 
state of mobilized defense that is neither peace nor 
war, we find ourselves turning constantly to examine 
the obligation of a citizen—the humble, average citi- 
zen—to exert his energies for actual, enduring peace. 

We have learned long ago that the strength of 
armed forces can bring about only a cessation of ac- 
tual combat. To make the peace, we the people must 
learn that all men are precious in the sight of God. 
We whose work is designed to knit communities to- 
gether in harmony, through common effort for the 
well-being of children of all ages and talents, will 
realize not only our obligation but our power for 
welding the gifts of all people into community 
strength as we serve the best interests of the children. 


SPECIFICALLY what can we do in our parent-teacher 
associations? The administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, Millard Caldwell, asks us to 
help in three areas of our own civil defense program, 
as set forth by the special civil defense committee of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
published both in the June 1951 issue of this maga- 
zine and in pamphlet form. First, he says, “alert the 


} membership.” There are still many people in nearly 


every community who deny that there is any need for 
particular precautions. There are still many people 
who say “It can't happen here” or who still more 
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| ‘ivil Defense Depends 


disastrously proclaim “So what? If we are bombed, 
that is the end!” 

Scientists tell us, however, that a large percentage 
of people in bombed areas can be protected if they 
know what to do. Hence the second suggestion: “Pre- 
sent the necessary information about civil defense.” 
Because we are not a spiritless people, we shall heed 
the warning. We shall secure civil defense materials 
from the local director and set up groups to study 
those materials and also the contents of our own 
pamphlet, A Civil Defense Plan for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Third, Mr. Caldwell asks that we “register those of 
our members who are prepared to participate in the 
program and those who desire training for commu- 
nity defense activities.” 

In addition to these important duties we will not 
forget that our obligation extends in still another 
direction—providing emotional stability for the chil- 
dren in our care. We must never forget that parents 
and teachers need first to maintain their own morale 
before they can give children emotional stability—a 
morale built upon courageous adherence to our her- 
itage of freedom, honor, and justice in this govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 


tba tl. da 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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sponse 

Of course you do—and not just temporarily either. self implies taking time to do things with children-) show 
You want the love he bears you to grow with his reading to them, playing with them, going plac love n 
growth. But love cannot be imposed; it must be with them. Even young children quickly recognix| by ad: 
nourished with endless patience and skill. The the fundamental irresponsibility of the parent why Verse. 
seventh article in the preschool series of the sends them to a movie or to the eer drugstore a oe & 
“Building Healthy Personalities” study courses buy rc hasan atone yas because he “doesn’t have th) AW 
time” to spend with them. upon | 


sets forth the beliefs of teachers and writers 


: , Second, respect is an important ingredient is our ch 
who speak also from their experience as parents. I : 


wholesome family love. Respect for parents on th) o pei’ 
part of their children is both desirable and necessary) YOCatt 





Few mothers and fathers would disagree with thi) ™yste! 

Love Is Uncommon Good Sense point. However, some of them probably need to kj W@YS- 
Sir Walter Scott once wrote of true love as a “gift reminded that children learn how to respect by beinj ' fos 
which God has given to man alone beneath the heav- respected. The thoughtful parent senses that his their « 
en.” But with young children real love is something dren learn what they are experiencing and that the, — Th 
more than a gift. It is a quality characterizing good will mirror or reflect the quality of the courtesy ar they 
parent-child relationships, one that must be earned kindliness they receive. need, 
by parents through the development of insight, the Third, children need to know that they are loud © the 
exercise of patience, and the application of uncom- for what they are rather than for what they do. Bog Paren 
mon good sense. and girls need to feel strongly the fact that they al We kn 
In these few brief words this writer would like to count on affection and acceptance even if they am “uat 
propose some “good sense” principles that help to not invariably the embodiment of all human virtue} “P€ ' 
build feelings of respect, security, and love in young For example, when a mother says “How can I low © 1 
children. such a dirty little boy!” she creates confusion in thi "Pe 
First, parents must give of themselves rather than child and may lead him to the idea that he need 1 dren, 
seek to substitute material things with which they love a parent who displeases him. yticay 
hope to bribe children to love them. Giving of one- A fourth down-to-earth point to keep in mind be bo 
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you want your child to love you is that he should 
be protected from unreasonable, premature pressure 
for achievement and adult behavior. Not many men 
and women have become as completely successful as 
they had hoped to become, nor have they done all 
that they aspired to do. As one result they sometimes 
seek to re-live their lives more successfully through 
their children. Such an effort can lead to a constant 
quest for perfection in a young son or daughter, and 
this in turn may degenerate into nagging, tensions, 
and severe strains on the bonds of family affection. 

As the fifth and last point in this brief list it seems 
well to point out that true love, like a sneeze, can- 
not be hidden. Therefore parents should, without 
self-consciousness, frequently assure a child that he 
is loved, wanted, and accepted. 

Someone once wrote, in effect, ‘““The purest affec- 
tion that heart can hold is the honest love of a four- 
year-old.” Basically this love is stimulated by the 
good parent who sees his own love gleaming in his 
child—if he has used uncommon good sense in 
planting it there. —Harovtp G. SHANE 
Professor of education, Northwestern University. 


Love Is Giving and Receiving 


Certainly you want your child’s love, and fortu- 
nately he is born equipped to give it and to grow in 
love for you—unless you make him choose between 
self-love and filial love. In the beginning your affec- 
tion and care for him are enough to assure his re- 
sponse, but very early his unique personality begins to 
show itself. We must respect that personality, must 
love not only well but wisely. So we begin nowadays 
by adapting schedules to the baby instead of the re. 
verse. And as he grows we try to let him do so in his 
own way, not ours. 

A wise parent does not try to impose his own dream 
upon his child. We have already learned not to choose 
our children’s marriage partners for them, and many 
of us know better than to try to decide upon their 
vocations. But we have still to learn to respect the 
mysterious uniqueness of personality in many other 
ways. We must never try to own our children—only 
to foster and guide them within the limits set by 
their own natures. 

That does not mean we will let them do anything 
they take into their heads. Heaven forbid! They 
need, and they have a right to, controls appropriate 
to their various stages of development. It is up to 
parents to supply these controls. If we are realistic 
we know that for many years we must take charge of 
situations that are beyond our children’s power to 
cope with. Blindly adoring and overindulgent par- 
ents who neglect this duty will in time lose the 


| Tespect of their children. No, we don’t own our chil- 
| dren, but neither do they own us. There must be 


no master-slave relationship either way. Love must 
be both giving and receiving if it is to endure, 
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It’s strange how hard we find it to accept the equal 
worth and dignity of all human beings regardless of 
their age, sex, and so on! We may easily forget, at 
times, that each has the right to be himself, to de- 
velop his own best potentialities, whatever they may 
be. To be good parents, and so beloved parents, we 
need a wholesome humility before the unpredictable 
miracles of such development. 

Loving our children, we yearn for identification 
with them, but if we want their childish love to de- 
velop into mature love we must not let ours for them 
be either dominating or slavish. We must remember 
that even parents and children remain distinct in- 
dividuals who may give each other much—love, com- 
panionship, joy—but not their personalities. 

—RuHopa W. BACMEISTER 
Parent educator, author of many books, including 
Your Children and Other People. 


Love Is Being Really Interested 


Say you’re a father. You’ve had a hard day at the 
office. You come home bone-tired, and you want to 
be sure everyone in the house knows just exactly what 
you go through to make a living for them. 

So you enter the front door with a long face and 
a deep sigh. When your wife asks you how you're 
feeling you mutter “Exhausted!’’ Having thus man- 
aged to plunge the household into gloom, you plunge 
into a chair and start to read the evening paper. 

At this stage of the game your young child comes 
screaming breathlessly into the room and _ leaps 
through the newspaper into your lap. 

“Daddy,” he howls, “help me draw an elephant!” 

There are a good many standard replies from the 
sort of father pictured above. Here are some of them: 
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“Go wash your hands and blow your nose.” “Isn't 
it almost your bedtime?” “Ask your mother to help 
you. Can’t you see I’m reading the paper?” 

None of these replies is designed to make your 
child love you. In fact, such a father may not deserve 
to be loved. 

The point is, of course, that a parent must not 
only love his children but must be interested in them, 
if they are to love him. A parent’s love for his chil- 
dren should come naturally; I doubt if it can be ac- 
quired. But a parent’s interest in his children cer- 
tainly can be acquired. 

The father I’ve discussed here very probably loves 
his child. But the father has been too busy or too 
preoccupied or too selfish to develop the interest. 

No parent, even the most loving, wants to drop 
whatever he is doing and devote himself to every 
whim of his children. Besides, the children of parents 
who cater to every whim are invariably “spoiled.” 

But if the father we have referred to would enter 
the house calling his child’s name—as if he had 
missed the lad while he was away at work—and then 
would spend fifteen or twenty minutes talking with 
him and, yes, even drawing elephants, I think the 
child would learn eventually that for the rest of the 
evening Father was entitled to comparative quiet. 

And I think both the father and the child would 
come to look forward to the father’s homecoming 
and that both would become more and more inter- 
ested in each other. The love part, as I say, comes 
naturally. 

Anyway, that’s the system my father used with his 
children, and he had a dozen of them asking him to 
draw elephants and play horsie! 

—FRaANK B. GILBRETH, JR. 
Journalist and novelist; co-author, with Ernestine 
Gilbreth Carey, of Cheaper by the Dozen. 


Love Is Prizing Parenthood 


If you want your child to love you, you must feel 
important as a parent. The other night I heard a 
woman on the radio answer her questioner apolo- 
getically, “I’m just a housewife,” when he asked 
about her profession. She didn’t even use the word 
homemaker. It turned out that she was the mother 
of four children—surely something pretty important. 
But her answer sounded as though she thought being 
a secretary or a salesperson would be much more 
important and interesting than being a parent. It 
must be hard for her children to feel respect for her 
if she doesn’t feel respect for herself in her job. 

For this attitude of not valuing ourselves as parents 
our education may be blamed, at least in part. In 
school we are prepared only incidentally for becom- 
ing a parent, and many times parenthood interferes 
with the career for which we did spend years prepar- 
ing. In the college where I teach, several hundred 
men and women are prepared each year for profes- 
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sional work, but their crowded schedules usually jp 
clude not a single course specifically directed to th 
one profession that most of them will follow, thaty 
being a parent. 

We meet them later, these one-time students, May) 
of them aren't enjoying their children or being » 
joyed by their children. They work hard in the 
munity, but they don’t play with their children , 
home. They are waiting for them to grow up. The 
are impatient, severe, or indifferent to them. 

We are often lacking in knowledge that could ope 
our eyes to significant things in the development of 
human beings. The baby’s practice of dropping }j 
toys we see as a nuisance rather than a step in hj 
muscle development. We are impatient with the chik 
who wants to make a game out of putting away toy 
or making a bed. We try to be punctual and exay 
ing, to make every minute count. Children wither y, 
der this treatment—and may find it hard to love y 

Accepting the importance of being a father or) 
mother means finding satisfactions in homemakin 
It means letting children open up new possibilitig! 
for us in the way of enjoying simple things, of ng 
hurrying on to a series of less important things. Beiny 
a parent is different from most jobs. If we accept i 
importance, it can be more creative, more developing 
more exciting. It requires preparation and maturity 

If you want your child to love you, feel that bein 
a parent is a real profession, worth the time 
thought it takes—and your reward will be love, 

—KATHERINE H. Reap 
Director of nursery schools, Oregon State Colley 
regional consultant in parent education, Nationd 
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The growth of a child’s understanding of sex as a factor 


in life is gradual; it does not take place in a moment or 
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even in a year. It develops little by little as the child grows. Wise parents and 


“teachers recognize this fact and govern themselves accordingly. 


THE PROBLEMS of sex education are extremely compli- 
‘tated; not only because it varies greatly at different 
‘age levels but because most of us who are parents 


today have been brought up in such a way that we 


feel hesitant and uncomfortable in dealing with it. 
It is this difficulty that has resulted in discussions of 
the wisdom of sex education in our schools. 

An attempt to outline these complexities through 
the various stages of child development may be il- 
luminating. The earliest molding of sex attitudes oc- 
curs during infancy, often before the child is able to 
speak. Probably the first inkling that the genital area 
is “different” comes in the child’s first year when he 
discovers his genital organs and is checked by his 
parents when he attempts to investigate them. 

Further episodes occur during the toilet-training 
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period. The very young child makes no distinction | 


between the genital system and the excretory system. 
Therefore when a baby soils his diaper and is scolded 
in such terms as “naughty,” “dirty,” or “nasty,” he 
may feel that anything connected with these parts of 
his body is disgusting. As he grows older, parents 
often increase his uneasiness by using strange and 
incorrect names for organs and functions—“wee-wee,” 
“tushy,” “tinkle,” “number one and number two.” 
By then it is pretty hard for the child to believe there 
is nothing unwholesome about the whole matter. 


The Age of Active Inquiry 


Between the ages of three and six a youngster will 
usually ask his first direct questions about sex. The 
manner in which they are answered is important in 
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developing sound attitudes toward sex and also in 
determining whether the child will continue to turn 
to his parents for sex information or will seek it 
elsewhere. 

In dealing with the sex questions of children under 
six, there are four cardinal principles to be observed: 
(1) Always use the correct term. (2) Always tell the 
truth. (3) Answer only as much as the child requests 
and no more. (4) Never put off answering a question, 

Usually the first queries are brought forth by the 
expectation or arrival of a new baby. Question: 
“Mommy, where do babies come from?’ Answer: 
“From their mommies.” 

That is all that has been asked; the answer is com- 
plete. No more should be said until the young child 
asks another question, which may come days or weeks 
later: “Where in their mommies?” 

Here most well-meaning parents answer quickly, 
“In their mommy’s tummy.” On the surface this 
seems correct, but children unfortunately are very lit- 
eral and often visualize the situation as did one little 
boy who asked, “What? With all those peas and 
beans down there?’ The answer should be “In the 
mommy's body—in a special place for babies, below 
the stomach.” 

The questions will continue at varying intervals. 
When the child asks ““How did it get in there?” he 
should be told about the egg. The term “‘seed’”’ should 
not be used because children associate it only with 
plants, whereas an egg is associated with something 
living—a bird. “Where did the egg come from?’’ is 
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usually the next question, followed by the one go 
dificult for mothers to answer: “How does the baby 
get out?” 

The youngster should be told that there is a special 
opening, the vagina, through which the baby is borp, 
A simple pencil sketch will show the baby within its 
mother’s body and also the opening below. 

Children under five will rarely ask about the fa. 
ther’s part in the development of the baby. As a mat. 
ter of fact they will often say that they feel closer 
to their mothers—‘‘Because I was inside of your body, 
Mommy, and not inside of Daddy.” As time goes on, 
however, certain new questions will arise: “If I have 
nothing to do with Daddy, why do people say I have 
his eyes or his hair or his hands?” At that point the 
child should be told about the sperm from the father 
that joins with the egg in the mother, so that a baby 
develops with qualities of both parents. 


The Ages of Experiment and Transition 


Between three and six years of age all children are 
interested not only in birth and reproduction but 
in their own sexual nature. They are likely to ex. 
amine and play with their genital organs. This is nor 
mal, but it often brings a scolding or punishment and 
therefore gives the child a sense of guilt that is un. 
necessary and may do harm. Contrary to widespread 
belief this infantile practice will not damage the 
child either in body or in mind. 

From six to eleven or thereabouts the youngster’s 
sex interests are considerably diminished. Boys have 
a tendency to play with boys, girls with girls; interest 
in the opposite sex is at a minimum. Solitary sex 
play is much less frequent except in children who are 
emotionally upset. 

Children will continue to ask questions, however, 
if they have previously found that their parents are 
ready and willing to answer. Discussions at this age 
level can be fuller, and if parents find a subject diff 
cult to handle there are well-written, well-illustrated 
books that may be read with the child. 

Girls approaching puberty should be told about 
menstruation as a sign of growing up and also as the 
sign of a healthy body. They should know what men 
struation means: that each month a fresh supply of 
blood carrying food for a possible new baby 3 
brought to the uterus. If the egg is not fertilized, 
there is no further need for this blood and it is cast 
out. And next month a new supply of fresh blood 
is ready. 

During the period just before puberty boys and 
girls still tend to keep apart. At this age there is sex 
curiosity rather than sexual attraction. What attra¢ 
tion there is will in most cases take the form of affee 
tion for friends of the same sex. This form of attach 
ment is normal at the time. As the child grows olde 
it gradually disappears, and he becomes more and 
more interested in the opposite sex. 
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The Age of Realization 


I do not believe that sex education at school should 
be given as a course by itself. Preferably it should be 
given as part of a course in human biology that in- 
cludes all the other wonderful workings of the human 
body. It should be taught by persons specially trained 
to handle such a subject—and to do so in a way that 
should not be objectionable to any faith. 

Children should certainly be given some idea of 
the importance of the sex impulse. They should learn 
that it is normal and natural and right for men and 
women to love one another—to marry, to have a home 
and children. Studies and surveys have revealed that 
thousands of children have no such understanding. 
What information they have is picked up on the 
streets or from other children. Needless to say, it is 
very often distorted. 

Urban H. Fleege of the Catholic University found 
in a study of 2,000 Catholic adolescent boys that more 
than 1,500 had received no sex instruction of any 
kind from their parents. Glenn V. Ramsey of Prince- 
ton University studied 291 preadolescent and early 
adolescent boys and discovered that approximately 
go per cent of the first information they had gained 
about sex came from male companions or from their 
own experience. Only 31 per cent had had any sex 
education from their parents, of which the mothers 
contributed 27.5 per cent and the fathers only 3.5 
per cent. 

Many other reports could be mentioned, all of 
them reflecting the same conclusions in regard to 
both boys and girls—entrance into puberty with little 
or no sex education from parents. 

In explaining the sex impulse to a child in early 
adolescence, parents and teachers should make it 
plain that interest in sex is normal, that everyone 
shares it, and that it can be made to enrich human 
life or degrade it—that it is good in itself but can be 
misused. Sublimation, which means diversion of the 
sex impulse into such companionable but harmless 
boy-girl activities as athletics, dancing, dramatics, 
hiking, and so on, is the natural and accepted means 
of controlling the sex instinct until the emotions ap- 
proach maturity and the boy or girl is ready for 
marriage. A casual kiss or hug is harmless enough, but 
more than this may lead to “heavy petting.” Strong 
impulses are then aroused and left unsatisfied—which 
means a strain on the nervous system. 

The association of boys and girls during adoles- 
cence is not only desirable but necessary to the growth 
of a well-rounded personality. Segregation of the 
sexes in these years is to be deplored, for its conse- 
quences are clearly evident. Suppose an adolescent 
girl is sent to a girls’ school. She has a natural urge 
toward the other sex, but she can find no outlet for 
it. So she usually seeks out some girl or woman who 
Tepresents strength to her—a teacher, the captain of 
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the basketball team, the class president—and develops 
a deep affection for this person. If such a tendency 
to form “crushes” is not diverted later on, she may 
never recover a normal interest in the opposite sex. 
The same thing may happen to boys. 

As far as we can judge, the great majority of 
homosexual men and women remain at this level of 
sexual adjustment because of psychological defi- 
ciencies. So far medical science has been unable to 
detect any physiological difference between the nor- 
mal human being and the homosexual. But it has 
found that boys and young men in this group often 
come from homes where the father is unaggressive 
and the mother is the dominant figure. We have all 
observed the feminine traits of boys brought up in 
homes where there is no father or father substitute. 
In the same way a weak father or a father who sees 
little of his son gives the boy no opportunity for 
identification. Every boy must have a man to look 
to as his model of masculinity while he develops. 

Just what has happened to the father in this gen- 
eration? He is no longer the despotic dictator he 
once was, but unfortunately, instead of reaching a 
happy medium, he has swung to almost the opposite 
extreme. He has in most instances lost his place as 
the strong force, the directing hand in the family. He 
has become solely the breadwinner and has over- 
looked completely his most important role in the 
psychological development of his children. He has 
left entirely too much to his wife. And women today, 
stimulated by their newly won freedom and by their 
opportunities to compete with men, have become 
much more aggressive and at the same time consid- 
erably less feminine. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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and Yree World Opinion 


IN INTERNATIONAL politics—as indeed in domestic 
politics—it is people, their relationships, and the 
conditions of their existence that determine action. 
The United Nations takes due note of this fact in 
its Charter. And well it might, for there is a specific 
connection between the drive for peace and stability 
and the freedom, the health, and the welfare of the 
world’s people. We cannot have one without the 
other, and we cannot have either without mutual 
understanding and trust. 

The road to such understanding remains a long 
and a hard one. The work of the United Nations, 
and of UNESCO in particular, has put us on that 
road, but the end is certainly not yet in sight. 

We are well aware of the iron curtain that the 
Kremlin has erected to insulate the Russian and 
satellite peoples from the free exchange of ideas. 
We are becoming increasingly aware of the bamboo 
curtain that Peiping has dropped between some four 
hundred and fifty million Asians and the free world. 
Are we equally aware of the barriers to understanding 
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that exist today among the peoples of the free world? 

And exactly why are the views of the other free 
peoples so important to us? In this kind of world, no 
nation is so strong that it can afford to ignore what 
other peoples think. We Americans cannot “go it 
alone.” We need the other free peoples even as they 
need us. Freedom as we know it is being subjected to 
an assault that has had no parallel in modern his. 
tory, and we who believe in freedom must meet that 
assault together. Knowing what others think of us is 
fundamental if we Americans are to do our share in 
promoting that understanding upon which our own 
security and that of the entire free world depends. 
But knowing how others get their impressions of us 
is equally fundamental. 

Do they get their impressions solely from out 
diplomatic actions? Is the American government's it 
ternational information program our only voice over 
seas? Frankly, the answer is no. The United States 
is a nation of many voices, as any democracy is. The 
American GI stationed overseas is one of America’s 
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yoices. His actions, his appearance, his standards of 
conduct—all these tend to create impressions about 
America. The American tourist, the diplomat, the 
businessman abroad—these too are voices of America. 
The President's State of the Union message, congres- 
sional enactments on foreign aid programs, the char- 
acter and quality of American books, newspapers, 
and movies—these are voices of America. Public posi- 
tions taken by American educational, civic, and so- 
cial organizations—are not these voices of America? 

Yes, America, from the standpoint of the non- 
American, is a nation of many voices. And this thing 
we call opinion among foreign peoples is a thing of 
many facets. I should like to explore some of them 
and in particular to consider two clear-cut but re- 
lated questions: What are the key attitudes of the 
peoples of the free world? What do the free peoples 
think of America and Americans? 


Wary Eyes Watch 


Let us begin with free Europe. What are the atti- 
tudes there? Allowing for the many differences in out- 
look of the western European countries, they do 
share certain hopes and aims. Informed non-Com- 
munist public opinion in all countries indicates an 
acute awareness of the Communist menace. That 
awareness, on the part of both people and govern- 
ment, has tended to soften national rivalries in the 
interest of building a common defense. But the 
western Europeans, like us Americans, are neverthe- 
less extremely conscious of national prestige. They 
are proud of their cultural heritage and with reason. 
The average European is understandably sensitive to 
his economic position as an individual. Despite the 
great progress free Europe has made in the industrial 
sphere since the end of World War II, his living 
standard is still a long way from prosperous. 

The average European’s preoccupation with peace 
is, if possible, even more acute than our own. The 
fact that the last war left much of Europe in a 
shambles, that the people of western Europe were 
subjected to military occupations by the aggressor, 
that they suffered terrible casualties and depriva- 
tions—all these things have made their longing for 
peace an intense one. Tied in with this longing is 
the acute fear that political miscalculations beyond 
their control may reduce their territory to a no-man’s 
land pitted by atomic bombs. That great progress 
has been and is being made toward building defen- 
sive unity in Europe is a tribute to the essential 
realism that permeates European political thinking. 

The situation in southeast and southern Asia 
differs from that in Europe in-several important 
respects. The attitudes of governmental leaders and 
informed public opinion in the countries of non- 
Communist Asia have been conditioned by the im- 
pact of colonialism and by an awareness of their 
need for economic development. 
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Perhaps the greatest concern of these peoples is 
with independence. We Americans, like the peoples 
of western Europe tend to take our independence for 
granted if only because we have had it for so long. 
We are proud of our nation and its accomplishments, 
but most of us are a good deal less alert to the 
international implications of nationalism than are 
those Asian peoples to whom independence of action 
is a newly won right. 

The peoples of south and southeastern Asia are 
also particularly concerned with the unhindered 
development of their own culture and their own 
traditions. They feel that, given the advantages of 
technology, the progress they can make in strengthen- 
ing their cultural inheritance will be second to none. 

There is no question but that the great majority 
of Asian peoples want peace and stability, but we 
should be naive if we did not realize that they also 
want a decent standard of living. Good food and 
good health mean so terribly much to those for 
whom poverty and disease have been constant com- 
panions. From the standpoint of attitudes, at least 
in southern Asia, the fact that peace is related to 
a decent standard of living is in a sense less im- 
portant than the fact that a decent standard of living 
is lacking for the great majority. 

Another factor that affects Asian attitudes is an 
inadequate understanding of the fact that Commu- 
nist imperialism would impose upon them a colo- 
nialism far worse than the old colonialism they have 
been busy throwing off. Moreover, the Asians, except 
for those immediately, threatened by Soviet or 
Chinese Communist power, see less of the military 
strength available to support this new imperialism 
than do Europeans, who virtually live under Soviet 
guns. 

Countries close to Soviet Russia’s southern borders 
are well aware of the menace to the north. However, 
there are many thinking non-Communists in the 
area who believe that the best bet for their countries 
would be to adopt a neutral attitude in the current 
struggle between Communist totalitarianism and the 
free world. The adverse economic position of the 
great majority of Near and Middle Eastern peoples 
makes bare existence a primary concern. : 


Now for the second basic question: What do the’ 


other peoples of the free world think of America? 
By and large, it can be said that they both like and 
dislike us and often for the same traits. Generally. 
speaking, we are admired for our great technological 
progress, our practicality, and our generosity. At the 
same time there is a tendency to condemn us as 
materialists, as people who disregard the spiritual 
things in life. There is a widespread feeling that we 
are somewhat conceited and domineering. And in the 
eyes of many we are sorely lacking in culture. 

By and large, however, the free peoples are im- 
pressed with our military potential. They consider 
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us essentially nonaggressive and interested in the 
security of other free peoples. They believe that 
our strength is the best guarantee that the Soviet 
Union will not declare an all-out war but that our 
strength and our interest in other nations are their 
best bets for security, should war come. But the free 
peoples also think that our concern with military 
preparations and our efforts to organize our collec- 
tive defense arrangements may lead to war. They 
feel too that there is a possibility that we may return 
to isolationism and thus endanger their security. 

In matters of political independence and national 
status the free peoples also relate the United States 
to their desire for peace in both a favorable and an 
unfavorable light. They feel that the United States 
has traditionally sided with independence move- 
ments. They believe that we regularly back inter- 
national organizations offering opportunities for 
weaker nations to achieve status in the world com- 
munity. They see in our defense of human and po- 
litical rights a genuine desire to assist the political 
aspirations of all the free peoples. But there is also a 
feeling that our support of independence is merely a 
cover for an urge to expand. 


They Want To Be Sure 


Let us look at another of the free peoples’ aspira- 
tions—the longing for economic well-being. How does 
it fit in with their attitude toward the United 
States? They believe that we have displayed our 
generosity and our ability to provide large-scale 
economic aid, particularly in regard to the produc- 
tive recovery of western Europe. They believe that 
our interest in freer trade will help to relieve some 
of the marketing problems of the more advanced 
countries. They see in our wealth, technical ability, 
and willingness to assist others the promise of help 
for underdeveloped countries. 

At the same time the free peoples see certain of 
our trade policies as working to America’s ad- 
vantage at their expense. They fear that acceptance 
of American aid may mean involvement in conflict 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
They do not want such aid to be given them as ob- 
jects of charity but welcome it when they feel they are 
partners in an enterprise for the common good. 

The crucial point is that unfavorable attitudes do 
exist even without substantial basis in fact. Clearly 
mutual understanding is not easily come by. 

Such would be the case under the best of circum- 
stances. The existence of a totalitarian conspiracy 
whose aim is the destruction of freedom as we know 
it certainly does not help matters. It makes more 
imperative than ever the need to give free peoples 
a chance to see America and Americans as they are. 

I am happy to report that we are making progress 
in this direction. Our international information and 
education program is reaching an ever widening audi- 
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ence; America’s campaign of truth is reaping results 
The Voice of America is broadcasting in some forty. 
six different languages and has an audience of mor 
than three hundred millions. Our press materia); 
daily reach an estimated ten thousand foreign news) 
papers with more than one hundred million readers 
The ninety-one million copies of periodical ang 
pamphlet literature which we expect to publish by, 
the end of the current fiscal year will be made ayajj.| 
able to some nine hundred million readers. | 


More Light Must Break | 
for G 


Last year our films reached an audience of five) ipresh 
hundred million in eighty-six different countries) a new 
In the past year nearly eight thousand students) produ 
teachers, professors, and civic leaders came to this on 
country from abroad or went abroad under the edy. roy 
cational exchange program. | of tec 

Truly, we have made advances, but we still have qj food 
long way to go. The Soviet Union and its satellite) S2¢ 
have stepped up their propaganda barrage, usi ' 
every conceivable medium. They are spending abou 
one and one-half billion dollars on propaganda activ rl 
ities—more than fifteen times what we are spending) the ra 

We have depended heavily upon our private or} yentec 
ganizations in the past, and we must and will conj expres 
tinue to do so in the future. We must look to theny “# 
to help us give the other free peoples the opportunity jms 
to see American culture for what it really is. Wécn’'t 
should like to see American publishers promote the phrase 
publication and sale of American books in countri 
where publishing has yet to be highly developed. We Birthe 
should like to see American private enterprise pro . 
vide funds for textbooks and other equipment f ii 
schools where education is just getting a toehold 

We should like to invite American newspaper edi 9... 
tors to give foreign journalists a chance to spend sew knows 
eral weeks or months working on American papers) meani 
We should like to see groups in key communitic # pla¢ 
throughout the country take on the task of seeing ™’*) 
that foreign visitors are properly integrated in y ada 
community life. 

These, then, are but a few of the positive measured isles , 
now under consideration—measures designed land c 
further other peoples’ understanding of us and out mes 
understanding of them. For understanding is a tw ee 
way street, and America’s security is directly related 44, 
to the way trafhc flows along that street. severa 

But America’s security is certainly not the onlya the 
consideration here. America’s well-being cannot dey 
separated from that of the free world as a whole. Tht 
key to a stable peace for the free peoples lies in uni 
of purpose and unity of action. That unity wily, 
flourish only if those who have united continue Wihe fi 
develop their understanding of each other. orang: 
This article is taken from an address given bef ee 
the third national conference of the U.S. Nation@\sidor 
Commission for UNESCO, which met January 27-iet, a 
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for Gardens and Green Acres.—We may well be at the 
five) threshold of a new era in farming. Test tubes have yielded 
tries,| a new chemical named krilium that makes barren land 
lents, productive in a few hours instead of many long years. 
.| krilium achieves its results by improving soil structure, 
) this) and for this purpose it is far more efficient than the com- 
edu. t, manure, or peat moss now used, according to reports 
of recent tests. What could this mean for mankind? More 
ave qj food and more peace, the scientists say, since unrest flour- 
Lites jshes in lands where tired soils cannot produce enough 
. |food for growing populations. 
using 
abow Shop Talk.—If someone back in 1goo0 had started dream- 
actly: ing up new educational terms and kept them flowing at 
ding} the rate of one a day, in a half century he would have in- 
te or yented about twenty thousand terms, the total number of 
1 con) expressions listed by the Dictionary of Education. W. W. 
h Charters, an educator for many years, did the arithmetic 
= for that observation. But the dictionary, which defines 
terms that have come into use during the last fifty years, 
s. Wécan't keep pace with the swift flow. Widely accepted 
te the phrases like group dynamics are still waiting to be listed. 
in tries 
d. We Birthday Candles.—Forty-two of them for the Camp Fire 
Girls, founded in 1910 for girls from seven to eighteen 
years of age. More than 365,000 Camp Fire Girls will 
celebrate this anniversary from March 16 to March 22. 
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er edi Quer the Library Counter.—Every first-year Latin student 


id se¥iknows that the word library comes from the Latin liber, 
yapers|meaning book. And most of us still think of a library as 
unitie 2 Place where books are kept. But according to a recent 
. \survey, one out of every ten pieces withdrawn from, Chi- 
seeing.’ hee see . 
. ‘\cago’s public libraries is not a book. These other with- 
d IN drawals include films, music, slides, and recordings. 





Casure isles of Many Tongues.—In the Philippine Republic, a 
ied t@land of twenty million people, school children come from 
nd oujtomes where any one of-forty-odd languages may be 
oken. Which of these shall Teacher use in her class- 
tom? When possible, say many, use the language the 
relate hildren hear at home. This method has been tried by 

several Philippine schools taking part in a project known 
1€ onlt2s the Iloilo Experiment. Sponsors speak enthusiastically 
not be of the results and recommend that schoolmen elsewhere 
le. T faced with similar problems review the findings of the 
experiment. 


a tw 
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ty iF aes in the Fray.—Another ally has been enlisted in 
inue Wthe fight against cancer—vitamin P, found in the skin of 
oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, in waste molasses, and in 
paprika. This vitamin is no cure for cancer, but patients 

befo who take it can stand heavier doses of X rays, reports Dr. 
jation@lsidore M. Arons. X rays, which check the spread of can- 
27-jher, also destroy tiny blood vessels and injure the skin, 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


and these effects have often ruled out needed treatments. 
Studies indicate, however, that vitamin P strengthens 
small blood vessels, heals them when there has been severe 


bleeding, and checks injuries to skin surfaces exposed to 
X rays. 


Mrs. Part-time Worker.—From interviews of almost two 
thousand women in ten cities, the Women’s Bureau has 
drawn a picture of the typical part-time woman worker. 
She’s married, between thirty-five and forty-five years old, 
and has had at least a high school education. Her children, 
if any, are teen-age or older. She does all her own house- 
work except possibly the laundry, has worked full time, 
and plans to go on working part time. 


Titanic Task.—A writing assignment of mammoth dimen- 
sions will soon be launched. Under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO one thousand scholars from thirty-four countries 
are about to begin work on a history of mankind. Through- 
out their study, which will take five years to complete, 
they plan to keep a sharp watch for errors and biases that 
often creep into history books. Besides an extensive, de- 
tailed history, the staff will prepare a one-volume edition 
for the reader who is interested only in the high lights of 
mankind's story. 


School Boat.—Some lucky youngsters in Louisiana travel 
to and from school in motor boats that put-put through 
bayous hung with Spanish moss, along water Ianes where 


the pirate Jean Lafitte’s men probably paddled canoes 
years ago. 


Night Toll.—Poorly lighted streets are taking an increas- 
ing number of lives among the young, the National Street 
and Trafic Safety Lighting Bureau reports. For every 
child between five and thirteen who dies of polio, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, and heart disease, 
more than two die as a result of traffic accidents. In sev- 
eral large cities improved lighting on streets and highways 
has cut night traffic deaths by more than 60 per cent—a 
saving of ninety-two lives. 


Bird Nap.—How do sleeping birds manage to stay on 
their perches? Built-in features do the job for them. The 
instant a bird perches, certain tendons automatically pull 
its toes into a tight curve and clamp the bird firmly in 
place, whether he’s awake or asleep. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 4-52, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
April National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the May 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Mildred |. Morgan 


As parents and teachers we recognize the 
fact that children are not children forever— 
and that when they move toward adulthood 
the problem of marriage must and will 
arise. Our task is to help them make a wise 
choice and, once they have made it, to 


give unstintingly of our love and loyalty. 
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This is the seventh article in the adolescent series of the “Building Healthy ee 
e,° “l Kel 
Personalities” study courses. man 
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A Group of high school students, led by an adult, think about boys and to want to be with them. It) mart 
were discussing boy-girl relationships. They wrote just like this: If you were exposed to whooping) pjlit 
out their questions, and one of the first to be dis- cough and began to whoop, your parents woulda) a su¢ 
cussed was ““What would you do if your father said say, ‘Now, don’t you whoop!’ They would attent} for t 
you could not think about boys until you were seven- to the whoop.” W 
teen but instead must keep your mind on your And as parents, when our boys and girls have # mart 
books?” The leader felt sure that parents do not have mind for marriage, it behooves us to “attend to tht cern 
much control over what goes on in the minds of their whoop.” Of course it is quite natural for paren} thirt 
children. Still she wished to have the parents’ view- to continue to think of their young adult in his lat) ties , 
point presented fairly. In the moment of hesitation teens as a mere child. This can happen as it did wit} vidu 
after the question was read aloud, one girl did the the Bartletts. Sam had “steady-dated” with Dotty, of that 
thinking for the leader and for the group as well year his junior, during his last two years in hig} decis 
when she said: “Mrs. Brooks, her father can’t keep school. Dotty was the daughter of good friends @ ‘mor 
her from thinking about boys. She’s at the age to the Bartletts. Sam’s parents were delighted that § also 
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was dating such a fine girl as Dotty. They remarked 
to many of their friends that it surely was comfort- 
ing not to have to worry about him. He was not 
causing them the concern that some of their friends’ 
sons were Causing with their reckless ways. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett thought of Sam and Dotty’s 
relationship as a puppy love affair that was a splendid 
starter for both of them. Little did they realize that 
hese two young people had a mind for marriage. 
Kam went off to college and found the separation 
























Mhome for the Christmas holidays, he and Dotty 
“proached the subject of marrying the following sum- 
mer. Both families seemed utterly surprised and 
greatly upset. 


Some Forethoughts for Parents 


Dating, after a period of “playing the field,” 

‘ erally does lead to the selection of a mate. When 
prious-minded young people steady-date for two 
* s or more, only parents who have forgotten their 
jwn youth will fail to sense that this exclusive re- 
itionship in all probability is based on an “under- 
standing,’ even though no definite date for marriage 
seems possible for them. 
) This means that perhaps we parents should give 
More attention to the dating careers of our young 
dults. The Bartletts were merely comfortable that 
am was causing them no embarrassment by wild 
es apades. The fact that there is safety in numbers 
may have been known to them, but they did not 
apply that knowledge to their own child. Neither 
did they seem to be close enough to their son for him 
to share with them the changing aspects of his grow- 
ing relationship with Dotty. 

It may be that Sam at nineteen and Dotty at 
eighteen would not be too young to marry, but 
statistics as to what makes for successful marriage 
are against them. For one thing, parents are more 
likely to interfere when the marriage partners are 
very young. Often the couple must be financially de- 
pendent on their families, and this may necessitate 
“living with the in-laws.’” Again, some people who 
n. It} marry young are not ready to assume the responsi- 
oping} bilities that go with marriage or to work at building 
uldni} a successful marriage. Other young couples are ready 
atteni} for these responsibilities. 

_ What is it that makes them ready to make a go of 
ave # marriage? That is what all parents should be con- 


| 
| 


mea 


to the cerned about, whether our children are thirteen or 
aren thirty years of age. Have we given them opportuni- 
‘is lal} ties all the way along to become self-directing indi- 
d will 


viduals? Have we allowed them to make decisions 
ty, om that matter and to take the consequences of those 


hig} decisions? Have we freed them gradually to become 
nds ¢ 


more and more independent of us—loving us, yes, but 
hat M also being free enough to love another person of the 
10 
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opposite sex and their own age? Have we helped 
them to learn to get along with and share with 
others? Have we made it possible for them to have 
experience both in managing money and in earning 
it as well? Have we shared the planning and the 
responsibility for carrying out routine jobs, as well as 
interesting and exciting ones, at home and in the 
community? Have we shown by our own relation- 
ships as husband and wife that marriage is good and 
to be desired by all? (This can be done even by 
divorced parents in their loyalty to all that is fine 
and good in one another.) 


Considered Opinions 


A number of young adults, both married and un- 
married, were asked how parents should react when 
children have a mind for marriage. They agreed that 
the couple should not be dealt with heavy-handedly. 
It was their belief that negative attitudes or hysterics 
will only drive young people into unwise marriages. 
If parents could assume the role of counselors rather 
than judges they could help the pair not only to 
examine the pros and cons of an early marriage but 
to decide whether that marriage would lead them 
toward their most important goals in life. 

These same young adults were very sure that 
parents have no right to weight the issue against 
marriage with a totally negative approach. Rather 
they would have us, the parents, think through with 
the couple what it takes to build a successful marriage 
and then leave the decision up to them. Once the 
two are married, the group advised complete loyalty 
and emotional support on the part of the parents. 
These adults were full of tales of marriages that 
could have been successful if only the parents had 
not been so convinced of certain failure. 

Marriage is a great experience, but it is an ex- 
perience only for those who are emotionally adult. 
If a parent has overprotected his children through 
the years, no matter at what age they marry, in all 
likelihood they will not be able to meet with cour-’ 
age and poise the crises that are bound to come. 

On the other hand, if I were the mother of either 
Jim or Nancy Garrison, I would be proud of the 
product of my parenthood. Jim was a veteran of 
World War II working on his master’s degree at the 
university. Nancy had finished her junior year when 
they decided they wanted to marry and spend their 
last year of university study together. Jim was 
essentially on his own, having spent three years in 
the armed services and having been financially in- 
dependent of his parents since before he left home 
for service in the Marines. It was different, how- 
ever, with Nancy. Neither of her parents had been 
able to finish college, and it was the ambition of 
their lives to see Nancy get her degree. Jim and 
Nancy did a good job of presenting their case to 
their parents, and after promising faithfully that 
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Nancy would get her degree the following spring, 
they married in July. 

In November, however, Nancy found that she was 
pregnant! Her health did not permit her to con- 
tinue in school, but with high spirits she spent her 
time in bed reading literature on child care. Jim 
was a trump. The way he faced this crisis in their 
change of plans gave great emotional support to his 
young wife. One of their most difficult jobs was 
writing Nancy’s parents about the expected child and 
about Nancy’s being unable to finish college as 
planned. They closed the letter by repeating the 





promise that Nancy would get her degree. It was 
still a goal, only delayed. Planning and writing the | 
letter together proved to be an experience that 
brought them even closer in their love for each other. 
Jim’s army insurance bonus arrived at that time, and 
they celebrated by announcing that Junior’s hospital 
bills were now assured. 


Winning Their Way to Maturity 


When Nancy’s parents saw how mature and fine | 
both Jim and Nancy were in facing this drastic | 
change of plans, they realized that what they were | 
witnessing in the growth and development of their | 
children was of far greater importance than a college 
degree. 

Young marriages do not always turn out quite so 
well, but they can! They can if from this day on we 
parents help build into the lives of our children the 
strength, the ways of reacting that will make it pos. 
sible for them to meet change and stress with poise 
and fortitude. Young couples can succeed in their 
marriages if they work together and if they can be 
confident of the faith, emotional support, and good 
will of their parents. 





Mildred I. Morgan is professor of home and family 
life in the School of Home Economics, Florida State 
University. As one of the five parent education con. 
sultants of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, she serves the state congresses in the south 
eastern region of the United States. 















FRANKLIN 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


A single man has not nearly the value he would have in the state of union. He is an 
incomplete animal. He resembles the odd half of a pair of scissors—BENJAMIN 
' 


Marriage is that relation between man and woman in which the independence is equal, 
the dependence mutual, and the obligation reciprocal.—L. W. ANSPACHER 

Who marries late, marries ill GEORGE HERBERT 

All true love is founded on esteem._GEORGE VILLIERS 

If a man really loves a woman, of course he wouldn’t marry her for the world if he 


were not quite sure that he was the best person she could by any possibility marry. 


This I set down as a positive truth. A woman with fair opportunities, and without an 
absolute hump, may marry whom she likes—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 





DO YOU AGREE? 


Of all actions of a man’s life his marriage does least concern other people; yet of all 
actions of our life, ‘tis most meddled with by other people—JOHN SELDEN 
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@ We are becoming desperate for teachers in our 
town. We have some war industries, and they have 
brought in many new families with, of course, chil- 
dren. Some of our younger teachers have gone into 
the factories. Already the classes are so large that the 
teachers are distracted and tired most of the time. 
Can you help us? We really don’t know what to do. 
—Mrs. E. D. B. 


You can say that last sentence over a loudspeaker 
for practically the entire nation. Within the next six 
years our elementary school enrollment will go up 
seven million! Where to find teachers is a problem 
for everyone. Yet the former secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Ralph McDonald, says: 

“The leadership of American education has never 
set itself seriously to the task of establishing and 
maintaining a reasonable balance between the supply 
of qualified teachers and the demand for teachers. 
If such balance has existed at any passing moment, 
it has been no more than accidental.” 

We ought all to look at the facts. These may be 
found in Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States, the fourth report of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
which has been published by the National Education 
Association. 

Careful state-by-state checking reveals that in the 
current school year at least 80,000 elementary school 
teaching positions needed to be filled. For these va- 
cancies colleges and universities prepared only 32,000 
qualified elementary teaching candidates. 
With 1,000,000 more fresh-faced youngsters at the 
school doors each fall we will need, according to the 
experts, 40,000 teachers for new positions plus 60,000 
for normal replacements. That’s 100,000 each year. 
Where they will come from is something no one 
knows. 


school 


Actually the situation is even more serious than 
these figures reveal. Every parent thinks that his 
child is receiving expert attention from well-qualified 
teachers—educators with at least four years of college 
and some specialized instruction in methods of train- 
ing youth during those crucial early years of growth. 
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Well, you can banish that thought right now. The 
Commission finds that only one of every two teachers 
has finished four years of college. And now .for the 
next shock: Nearly one in ten have yet to finish their 
first year of college training. And this happens in the 
United States of America in 1952! 

It is true that many of these teachers received their 
training at a time when a two-year course seemed 
acceptable for elementary school positions. But how 
many of us today would think that we can give a 
young person enough training in two years for such 
an exacting job of human engineering? 

If you want to know your state’s deficit in teacher 
trainees, consult the tables in this report, which is 
available from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

To return to your last sentence—“We really don’t 
know what to do.” On that point the Commission 


offers some suggestions about sources to tap for 
teachers: 


1. Look for people who once had certificates. Some 
are housewives who can be lured back into the class- 
room. 

2. Make teaching in your schools so attractive that 
teachers won’t leave for other occupations. Believe 
me, industry, government, and other groups are after 
your teachers with flattering offers! 

3. Retrain those teachers who prepared to teach 
in high schools, where there is an oversupply of teach- 
ers, and also those college graduates who took gen- 
eral liberal arts courses without specialized training 
in education. 

4. Persuade high school students and college un- 
dergraduates to select elementary school teaching as 
a career. 


Your thinking on teacher recruitment might as well 
begin with salaries. The chairman of our National 
Manpower Policy Committee, Arthur S. Flemming, 
warns of a continuing shortage of labor in this coun- 
try, especially skilled workers. That means everybody 
will be bidding for our promising young people. 
Girls are in particular demand because they will not 
be taken off the job for military training. 
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That’s the competition you are up against. If you 
want your children’s schooling to be in good hands 
you and your board of education must be prepared 
to meet it. 


@ We are organizing a book review section in our 
parent education group, and we would like some 
reading materials to offer in combination with Hul- 
burd’s book This Happened in Pasadena. Have you 
any suggestions? We would also appreciate it if you 
recommend other current books on education for lay 
readers.—H. F. | 


I’m sure you know about the book How Good Is 
Your School? which was reviewed last June in this 
magazine. Chapter XVI in this book answers your 
second query. It contains a good annotated list of 
books about modern education, modern schools, and 
modern children. 

For another “companion piece” let me suggest not 
a book but a pamphlet—The Right School by Clara 
F. Blitzer and Donald H. Ross, published by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

Mrs. Blitzer is a parent, Mr. Ross an educator. But 
Mrs. Blitzer is a remarkable parent. For many years 
she has worked long and hard in the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, a league of some sixty school 
systems organized for their mutual progress. She 
edits the Exchange, a journal that fulfills its name 
by exchanging practical ideas for improving schools. 
Mrs. Blitzer, in short, knows her stuff! 

The pamphlet is a guide for people “who are shop- 
ping for a community with good schools.” Many 
families, say the authors, now hunt for two kinds of 
houses in the same community, a house to live in and 
a schoolhouse. As they discuss this problem Mrs. 
Blitzer and Mr. Ross give us a guide for all citizens 
looking for the right school, whether or not they 
are on the move. 

The Right School employs a device you often find 
nowadays in educational literature—characters talk- 
ing. Principals in the action are Mary Stewart, thirty, 
an energetic and idealistic housewife with two young 
children; Ed Stewart, ex-Air Corps captain, now sales 
manager, a “debunker who abhors clichés”; Nancy 
Berke, another housewife, formerly an art major, 
rather satisfied with herself and her family; and 
George Berke, a buddy of Ed’s in the Air Corps and 
now an elementary school principal. 

The Stewarts have toured the outlying sections of 
Big Town looking for a place to live and a good 
school for their children. You meet them as they call 
on the Berkes. 

Ed Stewart asks, “Isn’t there an easy way to get at 
this school quality business, like writing to some state 
bureau or another to get ratings on the schools of 
the communities around here?” George explains that 
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there isn’t a “Dun and Bradstreet of school quality,” 
and the discussion goes on from there, covering a 
number of events and eighty pages. 

The Right School starts off very sensibly with 
things to look for when you visit a school. Then 
comes a list of things to write for to get the “rea] 
dope” about a school system. 

Ed asks, ““What do we really mean when we say we 
want a ‘good school’? And for whom?’’ What follows 
is just about the clearest explanation of modern 
schools, and why we want them modern, that you 
will find in many a day. 

The discussion then turns to the “four areas for 
school concern” and “how basic skills are taught.” 
There are other short sections on questions every 
parent asks—and some mighty good answers in plain 
English. 


Mrs. Blitzer and Mr. Ross do not combine the | 


talents of—say—Faith Baldwin and William Faulk. 
ner. Yet I find their dialogue superior to the palaver 
of some educational writers who try so hard to be 
folksy. Of course Ed Stewart serves as a “straight 
man” a good share of the time. I wish we could hear 
from him more often in the following vein, when 
George urges him to try reading annual school 
reports: 

“It’s like reading descriptive literature of a vaca- 
tion resort. They never mention the mosquitoes. You 
wouldn’t choose to spend two weeks just going by 
that sort of stuff. Why send your kids for the most 
important years of their lives to a school on the basis 
of an interested party's blow-up?” 

I think you will find The Right School right read- 
able. Sound ideas too. 


@ J graduated from a teacher’s college three years 
ago, and the question now facing me is how I may 
further my education so as to continue in my chosen 
profession of teaching. I have been told that a student 
who did not receive an average of B in his under. 
graduate major subject would not be allowed to work 
toward a higher degree in an accredited school. Is 
there an accredited school in which I might work 
toward such a degree, even though I had an under. 
graduate average grade of between C and B? 
—M. H.C. 


The demand for teachers is so great today that they 


say registrars in many institutions only ask one serious ; 


question of applicants: “Is the body still warm?” If 
you find institutions in your area cool to your appli- 
cation, try elsewhere. You should have little difficulty 
in being admitted for study. Whether the institution 
will actually grant you a degree is something else 
again, for you will probably be required to make a 
B or better in your advanced work to be considered 
eligible for a degree. 
—WILuIAM D. BouTWELL 
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Has your child a hobby? And does the hobby 
disturb your placid way of life, upset your budget, 
cut into your leisure time, and undermine your 
house-beautiful reputation? Then give thanks 
that yours is a normal child, and resolve to be 


a cooperative, appreciative parent. 


This is the seventh article in the school-age 
series of the ‘Building Healthy Personalities” 
study courses. 


© Acme News pictures 
















Josette Frank 


CHILDREN have ways that adults often find hard to 
understand and even harder to live with. One of 
these is the accumulation of what adults call clutter. 
Certainly our magazine-made ideas of what the well- 
bred home should look like are in no way compatible 
with the activities of our children and their lively 
interests. 

It is in the nature of children to want to investi- 
gate, explore, and handle things of many kinds. 
And the materials of their varied researches are apt 
to be dragged into the house from the most unsavory 
sources and amassed in the most incredible quantities. 
Boys especially are scavengers at heart. We all know 
that any small boy’s pockets will reveal a motley 
array of what has caught his eye by the wayside: bits 
of bright-colored glass, a few odd lengths of string, 
a bottle cap, a rusted hinge, a few nails—all pretty 
grimy. If in the interest of cleanliness you try to 
separate him from any of these oddments you will 
soon discover that each is a treasure of great worth in 
his eyes. He intends to “use it for something.” Just 
what may not be clear to him or to you. But no 
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matter; he “needs it”! That's the important thing. 

In the young child these interests are apt to be 
no more than passing fancies. For a while he gathers 
pretty stones or shells at the beach or captures a 
few unlucky insects in jars or perhaps hoards the 
pits of cherries or grapefruit, which he intends to 
plant. Even if he does actually get around to plant- 
ing these he probably will forget about them long 
before the tender green shoots appear. There is noth- 
ing systematic or organized about these interests of 
the young child. They are merely experiences in 
seeing, feeling, and gathering. So also are his first 
attempts at handling clay and paint, hammer and 
nails. 


Preview of the Hobby Pattern 


By the time children reach school age, however, 
they are likely to focus their attention on certain 
preferred objects. Some of these are soon discarded; 
the interest runs its course and dies a natural death. 
Others emerge as hobbies of long or short duration. 
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It is these pursuits that strain our sense of order— 
and often our budget as well. Children have a need 
to hoard their treasures, and the capacity of any 
home of moderate size is taxed to the stretching 
point by their accumulations. Perhaps we shall be 
readier with our patience and our endurance if we 
understand that these oddments, no matter how un- 
sightly to us, actually play a vital part in the child’s 
learning process. They are the beginnings of dis- 
covery, investigation, possession. 

As the children grow older they are more apt to 
collect with passionate devotion one thing at a 
time, however briefly. They become concerned, too, 
with the orderly arrangement of their collections. 
True, their ideas of order have very little resemblance 
to ours, but this is beside the point. Nor is it im- 
portant that the particular subject of the current 
collection should have worth in our adult eyes. It is 
enough that it has worth for the young collector. 


Profits and Losses 


“If he would only collect stamps,” we complain, 


“that would be educational. But what can he learn 
from match-book covers? Or the backs of playing 
cards? Or those everlasting baseball pictures?’’ The 
answer is, of course, that we do not always know 
what children are learning from their self-chosen 
experiences. Education comes about in subtle ways, 
and satisfying experiences are a part of the process. 
The technique of barter and exchange is one kind 
of learning. It is satisfying to collect, to arrange, and 
to trade with one’s fellows. 

With the widening of their world—at ten or eleven 
or twelve—girls as well as boys start to be more 
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selective in their interests and also more intense. 
It is at this point that they really begin to strain our 
budget, for they no longer find simple joy in things 
picked up at random. It dawns on them that stamps 
or coins are fascinating in themselves and offer great 
rewards to the collector. Paper dolls may give place 
to the collecting of real dolls of various national] 
origins or costumes. Box-top pictures of airplanes 
yield to the making of small airplane models jn 
paper or wood. Or an interest in photography grows 
from merely snapping pictures to developing and 
printing one’s own. In each case the interest is the 
same, but it widens and deepens. 

Parents usually greet these new hobbies with 
enthusiasm. Here at last, they tell themselves, is an 
interest they consider worth while. In their eagerness 
to fan into permanency this new and budding hobby 
they hasten to load the all-too-willing young hobbyist 
with every kind of equipment and appurtenance, 
for which he is not yet ready. Then, having invested 
their own time and money, they are likely to demand 
a degree of skill in performance that the child hasn't 
yet acquired and to look for end results that are not 
yet forthcoming. Many a good hobby is killed by 
kindness because parents can’t wait for it to grow. 


Grownups in a Difficult Role 


Along with developing skill in the use of hands and 
eyes some children feel also a yearning to make 
things. Paper and scissors, clay, paint, needles and 
thread, hammer and saw now begin to be used 
purposefully. Here too adult patience and forbear- 
ance are called for. Parents and teachers must not 
only supply the necessary makings and lend an occa- 
sional discreet helping hand in these activities, but 
they must put up with the mess that goes inevitably 
with these processes. And they must give the products 
houseroom, even when these do not meet adult 
standards of perfection or beauty. 

In the course of time a wide range of interests 
opens up to our children. These are highly indi- 
vidual, and they may be of long or of short duration. 
Here again our adult role is to be interested and 
encouraging but not demanding or exacting. Sally 
at ten wants to dance, but the next year she switches 
to nursing, and her ballet shoes go into the discard 
along with all those expensive lessons. George is 
bent on learning to play the cornet, but after a 
year of family suffering his instrument lies neglected 
while he sits for hours listening to phonograph 
records and spends his whole allowance on name 
bands. 

To parents, going through the throes and footing 
the bills, all this seems fickle and fruitless. But it is 
still a part of that same sampling and experiencing 
through which children grow in skill and knowledge. 
Sometimes, but not always, these youthful tryout 
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flower into lifelong interests. But even when they do 
not, the game is worth the candle. Neither the time 
nor the money spent on musical instruments or 
dancing or photographic equipment can be said to be 
wasted because these are investments in learning and 
experience. 


When the Good Earth Calls 


Among the hobbies all of us welcome for our 
children are those that take them out of doors. An 
interest in growing things can begin quite early in 
life, and if we live in the country we are glad to 
provide a small spade and trowel and a bit of earthy 
space in which a child so minded can plant his seeds 
or transplant seedlings from nearby woods or fields. 
But more than anything else he will need the 
contagion of our own interest and our willing 
guidance to make his first efforts fruitful and there- 
fore satisfying. Parents’ pleasure in a child’s nature 
interests usually dims, however, when he transfers 
his gardening experiments indoors for the winter. 
Beans growing up the window curtains, sand and 
pebbles from his bulb garden spilled on the floor, 
and water, water everywhere—these may dampen our 
ardor for his gardening hobby. It isn’t easy, either, 
to regard complacently a colony of caterpillars rescued 
from the spring burning and stowed away for safe- 
keeping in a bureau drawer! Or a family of sala- 
manders whose confinement in a box in the bedroom 
is rarely foolproof. We may be able to combine some 
of these hobbies into a cooperatively controlled 
terrarium or a well-stocked goldfish bowl, but chil- 
dren whose interest in nature is strong and ex- 
perimental will find these orderly compromises too 
limiting. Their parents will have to resign themselves 
to the messiness that goes with living, growing 
things. 

Almost every child, at some time or other, wants 
to have an animal pet for his very own. Even though 
city dwellers find it difficult to care adequately for a 
dog or a cat, for some children, especially at certain 
ages, nothing can quite take its place. Others will 
sometimes accept such substitutes as a cage of small 
creatures—white mice or birds—through which they 
can get at least some of the thrill of touching, 
caressing, and caring for a pet of their own. 

Once more parents must beware of expecting too 
much. Most children cannot be counted on to remem- 
ber their pets’ needs each and every day, but when 
“reminding” turns into nagging, the joy of owning 
a pet is likely to be lost. Children do grow in re- 
sponsibility, and the care of a pet is an ideal means 
toward that end, if only because the results of failure 
or neglect are all too evident and often painful. 
But the lesson of responsibility is learned slowly, 
and the real responsibility for their pets’ longevity 
must be carried by the parents. 
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Subsidizing the Hobby Rider 


Hobbies need more from us than houseroom if 
they are to grow and flourish. They need our en- 
couragement and cooperation. Even the most ele- 
mentary materials are lacking these days in our 
children’s environment, and it is up to adults to 
provide them when, as, and if wanted. This is espe- 
cially true of such interests as puppetry, for example, 
or doll dressing, which call for assorted bits of 
silks and ribbons, feathers and laces. Every home 
in which little girls are growing up—and little 
boys too, for that matter—should keep a scrap box of 
discarded finery and frippery for just such purposes 
as this, a small substitute for the well-stocked attic 
of our grandmothers’ day. Out of such activities can 
grow a lasting interest in dressmaking or in dramatics, 
as the case may be, depending on the natural bent 
of the young hobbyist. 

Can children who have no special interests be 
stimulated or guided toward certain hobbies? Some- 
times they can, but we must take our cues from them 
rather than from our own wishful thinking. If we 
are watchful and not too pressing, we will note in 
what directions their inclinations lie, and we will find 
ways to nurture these. Then, too, our own enthusi- 
asms are apt to be contagious. Sometimes our chil- 
dren will enter into some hobby activity of ours, 
especially if they feel that we do these things with 
them, not for them. 

Will childhood hobbies grow into vocations or 
even enduring life interests? Not all of them will, of 
course, but some of them may. The boy whose youth- 
ful passion is constructing mechanical contrivances 
may or may not become an engineer. The girl who 
collected every plant and flower may find a vocation 
related to horticulture or one far removed from it. 
The young electrical putterer or the dabbler in 
chemical mixtures may grow up to discover that this 
natural bent brings rewards in our industrial world, 
or he may find other adult activities with greater 
appeal for him. The value of childhood interests 
cannot be measured in these terms. Every satisfying 
experience, every enrichment of knowledge con- 
tributes to growth. Hobbies are such experiences, 
widening children’s acquaintance with the materials 
of their world. Whether or not they hold promise of 
enduring skills, let’s give them plenty of scope. Let’s 
give them houseroom. 





Josette Frank, well-known authority on the recrea- 
tional interests of the young, is a member of the 
editorial board of the Child Study Association of 
America and its educational associate in charge of 
children’s books and radio. In addition to her book, 
What Books for Children? she has written many 
articles and pamphlets. 
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I raise my eyes to the hills; whence does my help 
come? PsALMS 121:1 (Goodspeed translation) 


ON ONE of the work journeys that took us around the 
country during the war, my husband and I found our- 
selves late one afternoon crossing Arizona on a slow 
train. We had boarded the train at Beaumont, Texas, 
as had the man across the aisle, a young officer in the 
British Navy. We had noticed him when he got on. 
We liked his looks, but since he wore reticence as 
though it were a second uniform, we had made no 
move to invade his privacy. And after all the hours 
that had brought us thus far he still sat wrapped in 
silence. 

As the sun went down we looked out at purple 
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| looked at me, and asked “Why? 





Men of good will the world over seek the highway to peace. Why 


is the search so difficult? Perhaps because so many of their fellow 


human beings are strangers to peace, deaf to the message of the 


eternal hills. We would be wise—all of us—to quicken our sense 


mountains, with long canyon shadows; at a sky clear 


vyellow, with no cloud; and at one giant saguaro 
/ cactus standing in black silhouette. “Isn’t it beauti- 
| ful!” I said to my husband. The young officer turned, 


s99 


After a wordless moment we all laughed at the 
abrupt unanswerability of the question. He moved 
over to talk with us, to explain that while I had been 
looking at the landscape as scenery, he—fresh from 
the well-nigh impossible task of trying to fortify the 
interior of Australia against what seemed an impend- 
ing attack—had been looking at it as a problem in 
military defense. 

If there is a point to the incident it is only this: 
that we human beings raise our eyes to the hills for 
many different reasons. While the geologist recon- 
structs in his mind ancient planetary cataclysms, the 
conservationist worries about erosion. While the 
photographer waits for the light to fall just so, 
the prospector thinks, “Thar’s gold in them thar 
hills.” 


Surrender to the Infinite 


When man the specialist, in brief, raises his eyes 
to the hills he sees them through the lens of his 
special knowledge and purpose. Often he finds it 
hard to understand how those same hills appear to 
the fellow man at his side or across the aisle, who 
brings to his looking a different concern. 

This is why, if we are not to be constricted in our 
humanhood and everlastingly at odds with one an- 
other, we need to take time out now and then from 
the anxiety and expertness of our specialty. We need 
to return to the state that is unanimous among 
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of wonder, our feeling of oneness with “the universe, our home.” 


human beings, that of residing in a mysterious uni- 
verse. We need to raise our eyes to the hills, not with 
channeled intention but with the wide wonder that 
makes us ask “Whence does my help come?” 

Laying aside the mock self-sufficiency of our daily 
occupations, we need to ask what it is that flows into 
us—and into every man—from the enveloping scheme, 
enabling us to do with our hands and minds what no 
man could do unsupported by forces that reach be- 
yond his skin-enclosed self. This type of wonder 
makes us a stranger to our workaday selves. At the 
same time it changes the fellow man at our side from 
stranger to companion-in-strangeness. 

For once the question has been asked, “Whence 
does my help come?”’—there is a certain inevitability 
about the answer: “My help is from the Lord, who 
made the heavens and the earth.’ Not all men who 
give the answer will, to be sure, employ the term 
“Lord” with identical meaning. To one man it may 
signify a personal God and guardian while to an- 
other it symbolizes the unknown creative and in- 
tegrative force that makes possible the existence of 
all things. 

Yet in its two basic essentials the answer will stand. 
It will acknowledge that the individual is not self- 
made and self-sufficient “My help is from . . .” And 
it will acknowledge that the source of help is not the 
exclusive property of the individual. A force perva- 
sive enough to have made the heavens and the earth 
can sustain not one special person but all people. It 
is significant that the Psalmist, having said “My help 
is from, . . .” makes no further reference to himself 
in his song. Instead he continues with “He will not 
let your foot slip, your guardian will not slumber.” 
Or in the more familiar King James version. “He 
will not suffer thy foot to be moved; he that keepeth 
thee will not slumber.” 

A sense of proportion and a sense of fellowship 
within the overspanning scheme of things—these two 
are indispensable to the health of the human spirit. 
For their development we are largely indebted to 
the moments and hours when we straighten our backs 
from the doing of common, nagging chores, free our 
minds from our specialties, halt in our pursuit of 
competitive self-interest, withdraw our spirits from 
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the impact of the too many objects and noises that 
impinge upon them, and raise our eyes to the hills— 
to let space and silence have their way with us. 


The Genesis of Spiritual Poverty 


In today’s world space and silence virtually never 
do have their way with us. Congestion and noise have 
largely taken over, not only physically but psycho- 
logically, so that we have geared to them our habits 
and expectations. If we catch ourselves just being, 
instead of doing, we feel either guilty or afraid we 
are missing something. 

It is customary to call ours a materialistic age. I 
have never found this designation particularly help- 
ful. It has a querulous ring and is more often as- 
sociated with people’s denouncing one another than 
with their trying to understand themselves. 

A deeper insight, I believe, can be compounded 
out of two different terms. For one of them we are 
indebted to the poet W. H. Auden, who calls ours an 
“age of anxiety’; for the other, to the psychologist 
William H. Sheldon, who calls it an age of overstimu- 
lation. Our own experience would seem to testify 
that it is both of these. 

it is an age of anxiety because there are too many 
things that profoundly concern our existence which 
we do not know how to do anything about. In the 
words of Conrad Aiken, our souls “murmur of un- 
paid bills.” They murmur also of rising taxes, in- 
flationary prices, political corruption, crime, and im- 
pending world war. Thus always under the surface 
attention we give to our daily affairs there is a sub- 
stratum of uneasiness in us, a feeling that at any 
moment, without warning or rationality, something 
may strike into our lives and shatter all we have tried 
to build. 

It is an age of overstimulation because objects and 
events have been added faster than we can assimilate 
them. Many of the things added have been excellent 
and important, many others tawdry and unimportant. 
Regardless of their quality, however, a problem is 
posed by their sheer multitude. Each of us has an 
inborn equipment for responding to his environment, 
for taking in such sensory data as he can convert into 
a reference-store of facts and meanings. Where too 
many data crowd too endlessly upon us, our response 
equipment cannot do otherwise than fail us. We 
reach a point at which all our responses are hasty and 





superficial and at which we self-defensively block out 
altogether too much that calls for response. 

This means a progressive impoverishment of our 
inner resources, since they are composed of whatever 
we take in from the outside world and make peculiar. 
ly our own by transforming it into meaning and 
value. The impoverishment of our inner resources 
means in turn that we progressively bore ourselves 
and therefore keep on the hunt for things to see and 
do, hear and possess, that may prevent our having to 
be our own company. 

Thus voluntarily, in the end, we seek the ve 
overstimulation that has impoverished us. And sooner 
or later—to quote Conrad Aiken again, in “The Jig of 
Forslin’’—we find that we have 

Grown weary of ourselves, these tedious hours, 
Our voices, our eternal pulses drumming, 

Our doubts, our hesitations, and regrets, 

And the shrinking self that sits within and cowers. 

When we reach this stage of self-distaste our 
responses to the world around us, and particularly to 
other people, take on a desperate quality that may 
express itself in any form from dependent possessive. 
ness to destructive hostility. 


The Way of Salvation 


There is no easy way, with things as they are, to 
win a deep sense of peace and purpose. Yet each of 
us somehow has to make the effort in order that he 
may be able to tolerate himself and be tolerable for 
other baffled human beings to have around. 

In the midst of all the anxiety and confusion of 
our days we must contrive experiences that will re- 
new our sense of proportion and of membership in 
the human race. In one way or another we have to 
practice the art of standing occasionally in the pres 
ence of the universe without trying to impose our 
will upon it. We have to yield ourselves to the majes- 
ty and mystery of hills and far horizons, of clouds and 
small, bright flowers and birds in flight, of shadows 
and the sounds of rain and wind. 

For our spirit’s health, then, we must now and 
again let the universe have its own way with us, $0 
that we may experience the welling-up within us of 
the ancient question, “Whence does my help come?” 
There would seem to be no other way for us to ex- 
perience also the welling-up of the inevitable answer, 


however we may choose to phrase it: “My help is | 


from the Lord, who made the heavens and the earth.” 





JACK WALKs on crutches. Bobby has a speech handicap. Little Yvonne’s legs are in casts, 
and Ralph has to wear braces to stand alone. Jack, Bobby, Yvonne, and Ralph are only 
a few of many who have been helped by the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Like thousands of others these children still need the skilled assistance the Society 
can offer. Our purchase of Easter Seals from March 13 to April 13 can make a world of 
difference to many of these handicapped children and adults. Assured of our help, they 


will face life with richer hopes. 
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Ethel G. Brown 


National Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


poInG ANY home sewing lately? Don’t you find it hard to 
pass the yardage counters with their rainbow-hued displays 
of crisp, crease-resistant cottons, subtly shaded wools, and 
wide variety of textures, finishes, and weights of rayon 
and other wonder fabrics? Aren’t you continually amazed 
anyway at the miracles performed by the textile industry? 
Can you believe that at one time some persons seriously 
contended that the industry would be ruined if children 
could no longer work in the mills? Similar absurd claims 
are now being made that protective child labor laws are 
about to sabotage our free economy by crippling agricul- 
tural production. Is it easy for you to convince yourself 
that you will starve if children do not stay out of school 
to harvest potatoes, sugar beets, asparagus, nuts, onions, 
prunes, strawberries, tomatoes, or other fruits and vege- 
tables?) No? Then read further and make your influence 
felt. 

More than a hundred years ago thoughtful persons be- 
gan the struggle to prevent the exploitation of children 
in industrial employment, and the first state child labor 
laws were passed. Most of these early statutes were de- 
signed to limit, usually to ten, the number of hours that 
children under twelve or fourteen might work in textile 
mills. In 1848, however, the state of Pennsylvania said 
flatly that children under twelve could not be employed 
in textile mills. For years the battle raged in state legisla- 
tures, while the stark fact about child labor became dis- 
tressingly clear: Children are not employed because they 
are more skilled than adults but because they may be had 
more cheaply. States were afraid that if their industries 
were shut off from the cheap resource of child labor, they 
could not compete with those of states having no such 
regulations. Only a national law could equalize the com- 
petition. 


Measures To Protect the Child 


In 1916 Congress passed the Keating-Owen Act, which 
prohibited shipment in interstate commerce of products 
made in factories where children under fourteen years of 
age were employed or where fourteen- to sixteen-year-old 
children worked at night or more than eight hours a day 
or six days a week. The Act also included similar restric- 
tions on the shipment of mine products. In 1918 the 
Supreme Court ruled that the regulation of productive 
facilities was reserved to the states and declared the Keat- 
ing-Owen Act unconstitutional. Another approach was 
made in 1919, using the right of Congress to levy taxes in 
order to provide for the general welfare. The Revenue 
Act of that year provided for a 10 per cent tax on annual 
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net profits of companies employing children under four- 
teen, but in 1922 the Supreme Court declared this tax un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was not a true tax 
but an invasion of the right of states to regulate business. 

Congress was persistent. If constitutional authority was 
required, Congress would set in motion the machinery to 
provide it. Accordingly on June 2, 1924, the following 
constitutional amendment was submitted to the states for 
ratification: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of state laws shall be sus- 


pended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by Congress, 


These twenty-eight states, eight short of the necessary 
thirty-six, have ratified the Child Labor Amendment: 
Arizona (1925), Arkansas (1924), California (1925), 
Wisconsin (1925), Montana (1927), Colorado (1931), 
Illinois (1933), Iowa (1933), Maine (1933), Mich- 
igan (1933), Minnesota (1933), New Hampshire 
(1933), New Jersey (1933), North Dakota (1933), Ohio 
(1933), Oklahoma (1933), Oregon (1933), Pennsylvania 
(1933), West Virginia (1933), Washington (1933), Idaho 
(1935), Indiana (1935), Utah (1935), Wyoming (1935), 
Kansas (1937), Kentucky (1937), Nevada (1937), and 
New Mexico (1937). 


Safeguards Step by Step 


Congress returned to the lists in 1933, using the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act as a weapon and outlawing 
the employment of children under sixteen, but the 
Supreme Court declared the Act unconstitutional in 1935. 
Then the tide began to turn. The very next year Congress 
passed the Walsh-Healey Act, setting forth conditions for 
performance of government contracts of ten thousand 
dollars or more and prohibiting the employment of boys 
under sixteen and girls under eighteen on these contract 
operations. When this law came before the Supreme 
Court in 1940 the Court declared that, “like private in- 
dividuals and businesses, the government enjoys the un- 
restricted right . . . to fix the terms and conditions upon 
which it will make needed purchases.” 

Although this legislation was helpful, obviously it af- 
fected but few employers. A longer step was taken in 
1938 with the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This law prohibited the employment of children under 
sixteen in the production of goods to be shipped in 
interstate commerce and the hiring of young workers 
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under eighteen for jobs declared hazardous. Children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen might be employed in a few 
occupations outside school hours under certain working 
conditions. In 1941 the Supreme Court upheld this Act 
in a decision that reversed the decision of 1918. Certain 
loopholes in the law were closed by the amendments 
passed in 1949, giving protective coverage to additional 
thousands of children. 

Four categories of child workers are exempt from the 
provisions of the child labor laws: (1) actors or per- 
formers in motion picture, theatrical, radio, and television 
productions; (2) newsboys; (3) children working for 
their parents in nonmanufacturing or nonmining jobs or 
other jobs not declared hazardous; (4) children working 
in agriculture outside school hours. 

We must understand clearly that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act operates only for interstate commerce—that is, 
for industries whose activities cross state lines or that 
produce goods for shipment across state lines. Before 
the 1949 amendments were passed, only the industries 
actually shipping their products from one state to another 
were covered. This meant that before 1949, unless state 
laws protected them, most children working in the trans- 
portation, communications, public utilities, and contract 
construction industries had no protection. The minimum 
age remained the same—sixteen years for most work, 
eighteen for hazardous occupations. 

The present hazardous-occupations orders cover manu- 
facturing of explosives, driving or helping on motor 
vehicles, coal mining, logging and sawmilling, operating 
power-driven woodworking machines, occupations in- 
volving exposure to radioactive materials, and operating 
elevators or other types of hoisting apparatus. 


For Youthful Harvesters 


Another important change was the extension of cov- 
erage to many young workers in agriculture not employed 
on their parents’ farms. Heretofore the law applied only 
during hours when children were legally required to at- 
tend school under state attendance laws. Wholesale but 
entirely legal excuses for agricultural employment prac- 
tically nullified the federal law in many states. Now, 
however, a child under sixteen may not be employed on 
any farm other than that of his parents, if the produce 
is shipped out of state either in its original form or in 
cans or as an ingredient of some other processed product. 
No restriction is placed upon agricultural work for chil- 
dren of any age before and after school, on week ends, or 
during school vacations. 

This regulation does not please some employers, who 
protest that they must have child workers or the agricul- 
tural economy will be wrecked, the defense effort will 
collapse, and the children will not have the money to 
buy food, clothing, and school supplies. In some districts 
efforts have been made to circumvent the law, often by 
closing schools in order to make available the work of a 
part of the children enrolled. Several bills designed to 
break down the new law were introduced during the 
first session of the Eighty-second Congress. They ranged 
from a provision for return to the pre-1949 status, to a 
bill providing that children over twelve might be em- 
ployed for harvesting a commodity during school hours if 
so employed during the regular harvest season for that 
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commodity. (Picture the result for children of migrant 
workers traveling from crop to crop.) Another bill would 
permit employment during school hours of children of 
any age in harvesting a basic agricultural commodi 
such as corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and wheat, 
Another would permit a child of any age to work in agri. 
culture during school hours if excused by the coun 
superintendent of the district where he is living whi 
employed or of the district where he has his legal reg 
idence! The effect of this last impossible suggestion would 
be to permit the employment of children in fields thoy 
sands of miles away from the place where the excuses 
were issued, thus making inoperable the school attendange 
laws of the states where they are working. 

One of the earliest concerns of our national organiza. 
tion was for the protection of children through the pas. 
sage of child labor legislation. An illustration is found iq 
the resolutions of the 1915 convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
where the delegates registered their convictions concern. 
ing principles for the employment of children. Our inter. 
est and efforts are still important, if children’s rights to 
health and education are to be safeguarded. Items on our 
present legislation program are listed in the first and third 
columns on page 4 of the December 1951 National Con. 
gress Bulletin. Your help is solicited in bringing to the 
attention of your congressmen your desire to see that the 
protective child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand. 
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Widespread interest indicates that if the provisions con- prope 


cerning agricultural employment are permitted to remain! conc] 
in the law, satisfactory adjustments will be made to pro- tiona 
vide for farm labor, and more farm children will be as. mitte 
sured of an education. The National Child Labor Com. the F 
mittee conducted a nation-wide inquiry among county Educ 


superintendents which made it clear that the new law was | 
contributing to a rise in attendance and enrollment. Four of Sc 
out of five superintendents in counties where the law ap. Re 
plied stated that it did not hamper the harvesting of crops. | lies v 
Typical of the attitude of these administrators is this} and | 
comment: “Keeping children out to work on a farm is an} cies 5 
obsolete practice that is more habit than necessity.” or th 

The Labor Department’s Wage and Hour and Public Pre 
Contracts Division, charged with enforcement, has met tary. 
with goed response to its excellent program of educational stood 
publicity, carried on through newspapers, radio, farm or 


ee , aT versa 
ganizations, employers’ groups, and labor recruiting agen- 

; aos ' : curre 
cies. School administrators are doing their part to let sea- 
sonal workers know that their children are welcome in} ‘' 
school. Teachers are making efforts to adjust their programs Poli 
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to the needs of children whose education has been inter 
rupted. Whole communities have organized to improve Th 
living conditions for seasonal workers, to integrate them pie 
into community life, and to provide educational oppor Ed 
tunities for their children. Adult agricultural workers até} pay, 
important to the economy of the country and of the com} perso 
munities where they work. Their children are important} rupte 
human resources of the nation. Let us see that they have of th 
their chance to become informed citizens, even if they is 
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have to forgo picking a few berries or weeding a few mnob) 
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SCHOOLMEN are concerned with the many jeopardies 
of the present, and their particular concern with in- 
ternational tensions prompted a group of leading 


educators to make a thorough study of problems and 
proposals regarding military training. What they 
concluded is stated in the report Education and Na- 
tional Security, recently issued by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Responsibility for the ideas expressed in this report 
lies with the twenty-nine members of the Committee 
and the Commission who prepared it, and the poli- 
cies proposed in it do not bind the A.C.E., the N.E.A., 
or the A.A.S.A. 

Presented here are excerpts dealing with the mili- 
tary manpower problem. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the report is not an endorsement of uni- 
versal military training. Rather, it sets forth three 
current proposals for compulsory service in the armed 
forces, with the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


Policies and Proposals 


The American people cannot postpone much longer the 
decision on how the manpower problem, in the period of 
serious manpower shortage . ahead, is to be solved. 

Educators have stressed proper timing of service... . 
Education must serve two purposes: supplying adequate 
personnel to the armed forces and continuing the uninter- 
rupted flow of trained men to fill the other critical needs 
of the nation. . . . Proper timing of the induction of 
young men into military service is not only desirable but 
also possible, since we are planning for long-term partial 
mobilization rather than for short-term complete mobili- 
tation... . [This discussion] does not deal with uni- 
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versal military training or universal military service as a 
permanent peacetime policy for the United States. 


Qualitative measures of manpower are important. Our 
potential enemies possess great masses of population from 
which to draw military forces. Our special strength lies in 
the multiplication of the military effectiveness of each 
individual in our arméd forces by an advanced and con- 
stantly advancing military technology. But this technology 
involves vast supporting industries which . . . must be 
served by creative science and efficient engineering skills. 
Only by the careful selection and continued training of all 
qualified individuals can we be secure. . . . 


There are objections to Selective Service procedures. To 
those most concerned with the long-run manpower needs 
of the country, as well as to many educators, the objection 
to Selective Service procedures is the wide variation which 
may exist in the selective process as between local boards, 
under changing conditions of military needs, and as be- 
tween individuals of similar capacities in different institu- 
tions, regions, or economic situations. There is no cer- 
tainty that local boards can continue to be selective in the 
timing of induction of able and promising students, 
should calls by the armed forces sharply increase. . .. A 
further objection . . . is pressed by those who feel that 
the standards established for educational deferment are 
too inclusive. : 


Numerous remedies have been proposed. . . . Most pro- 
posals call for further legislation . . . to establish a ma- 
chinery for educational deferments not dependent upon 
the discretion of the local boards. A simple proposal is so 
to amend the law as to require the deferment of all stu- 
dents in good standing in accredited colleges or profes- 
sional schools. A less drastic change in policy would be 
the recognition of the need for the selective control of 
students continuing through higher education by the 
establishment by legislation of a board or commission with 
authority to determine educational deferments according 
to immediate and long-run needs. . . . The national spe~ 
cialized manpower board would be responsible for the de- 
termination of the categories of students to be deferred, 
the standards to be used in screening out such categories, 
and the methods of certifying individual students for con- 
tinuing deferment, year by year. The national board or 
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commission would make its determinations effective 


through the Selective Service system. . . . 

Should some specialists be exempt from military service? 
Should the requirement of eventual military service be 
rigorously maintained even if some highly trained individ- 
uals might serve the national interest more effectively in 
filling critical assignments ... in research or develop. 
mental activities? . . . Some would ask, why not eliminate 
all educational deferments except for the completion of a 
college year? 

Service at a fixed age has been widely discussed. A 
strong argument in support of . . . military service ‘at a 
fixed age is based on the . . . concept of equality of re- 
sponsibility for military service. Military service at a fixed 
age, it is held, has the very real advantage of certainty. 
The educational programs of schools and colleges could 
be adjusted to a break coming at a definite time in each 
student’s career. 


While military service at a fixed age will provide the 
armed forces with a constant flow of eighteen-year-old 
recruits, how will sufficient medical and engineering of- 
ficers, electronics technicians, language specialists, mete- 
orologists, and many other categories of specialized per- 
sonnel be assured? 

The proponents of selective deferment for education 
and training believe that the armed. forces are better 
served by the use of the established educational processes, 





prior to military service, wherever possible, followed by 
effective placement of specially qualified inductees. 

The proponents of military service at a fixed age before 
college or specialized training must be convinced and con- 
vincing that the interruption of the educational program 
at this point will not reduce or limit the flows of young 
men trained in critical fields... . . An argument... 
against the proposition that all men should be inducted 
at eighteen or eighteen and a half . . . attacks the prem- 
ise that “equality of sacrifice” can thus be assured. It is 
argued that the possibility of equalizing risk or sacrifice in 
physical terms in modern, global war has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

It has been proposed that a specialists’ corps be estab- 
lished to include all students outside of ROTC programs 
whose military service is deferred to permit continuing 
education. This refinement of the method of selective de- 
ferment might help solve the problems of public accept- 
ance and student morale. 


The universal military training program, calling for six 
months of training followed by a period of seven and a 
half years in a military reserve, with the assumption that 
calls to active duty would be made only in times of full- 
scale national mobilization, is subject to the conflicting 
present need for at least two years of service of all able- 
bodied young men to maintain an armed force in being 
of 3,500,000 or more. Public statements by members of 
the National Security Training Commission and _ repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense indicate, how- 
ever, that there may be a concerted effort to persuade 
Congress that a program should be approved calling for 
six months of U.M.T. followed immediately by approxi- 
mately 18 months of military service. Such a plan is es- 
sentially one of universal military service at a fixed age, 
with the advantages and disadvantages discussed above. 
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It is to be hoped that the Congress and the public wil] 
have the opportunity to consider, as separate proposals, 
(1) a program of U.M.T. designed for use in peacetime 
and scheduled for operation only after the current period 
of partial mobilization has passed and (2) the several 
plans outlined above for meeting the manpower problem 
as it now exists and presumably will continue to exist for 
a decade or more. 


Alternative Plans 


1, That a “kg Some of compulsory military service for 
all physically fit young men be established with induction 
at eighteen or eighteen and one half except as a national 
specialized manpower board with statutory authority de. 
termines from time to time that the service of certain in. 
dividuals (including ROTC students) should be post. 
poned while they are effectively pursuing education. , , , 


Advantages: Centralized planning in the assurance of 
needed manpower flows. The development and applica. 
tion of uniform selection procedures and standards of edu. 
cational performance in determining postponements. Mili- 
tary service rendered by selected groups at highest poten. 
tial after training. 

Disadvantages: Loss in certainty, simplicity, and equal. 
ity of treatment on the part of all. Limitations in central. 
ized planning and administration. 

2. That a program of compulsory military service for 
all physically fit young men be established, with military 
service to begin when education terminates, provided that 
an administrative agency shall have authority to deter- 
mine the limits as to individual qualifications, duration of 
education or training, and area of education or training 
to be applied from time to time. 

Advantages: Place emphasis upon education and train- 
ing in lifting men to highest potential contribution. Re. 
spects differential capacities and motivation for higher or 
specialized education and training. Permits adjustment of 
manpower flow to urgency of need. 

Disadvantages: Same as under (1) above. 

3. That a program of compulsory military service for 
all physically fit young men be established with induction 
at eighteen or eighteen and one half unless the individual 
is enrolled in an expanded system of ROTC programs 
providing the flow of trained personnel needed by the 
armed forces. 

Advantages: Determination, in assurance of adequate 
flows of trained men for military service, placed upon 
armed forces. Postponements limited to military needs 
and justification. 

Disadvantages: Long-run manpower needs of both mili- 
tary and civilian economy might not receive weight. Basis 
of selection limited by nature of ROTC program. 

Whatever plan is approved for coordinating education 
and compulsory military service, drastic readjustments 
will be necessary in most of our schools and colleges. 


This report, published as a pamphlet and priced 
at fifty cents, may be ordered from the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., or the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Colorado Works for the World’s Needy Children 


HE SHOES that little Bobby had outgrown, the faded 
jacket Mildred would not wear, the wool socks that 
had shrunk until they were too small for Father— 
these were all collected and called back into service 
a few months ago by the Colorado Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

In many states the annual clothing crusade for the 
Save the Children Federation is carried on by the 
State Department of Education throughout the entire 
school system. In Colorado this is not the case, how- 
ever, and in previous years the schools made only a 
limited response to the appeal for good, serviceable 
used clothing. That was why the Colorado Congress 
voted to sponsor the drive through its local parent- 
teacher associations. Children all over the world were 
in desperate need—children in Korea, in many coun- 
tries of Europe, in the southern mountains of our 
own United States, and on the Navaho, Hopi, and 
Papago Indian reservations. 


Hands Reach Out To Help 


First, circulars were sent home with school children 
to explain the aims and methods of the drive and of 
the Save the Children Federation itself—a nonprofit, 
nonsectarian membership corporation, organized in 
1932 to serve underprivileged youngsters without re- 
gard to race or creed. The school children then 
brought their packages of clothing to the school 
building during the week of the collection. In most 
of the schools, through stories or movies, the teachers 
made the crusade of real educational benefit to the 
children. And throughout the drive the parent- 
teacher associations stressed the feeling of brother- 
hood, world-mindedness, and social responsibility 
that we must develop in this new world of ours. 

Wherever there were needy children in a local 
community the crusade committee took out a por- 
tion of the collected clothing to supply necessities at 
home. Neither the P.T.A. nor the Save the Children 
Federation wished to remove from any community 
clothing that could be used there. 

Two transfer and trucking companies generously 
volunteered to pick up the collected clothing at the 
schools and transport it, without charge, to the na- 
tional trucking lines. These in their turn carried the 
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bundles to warehouses, where the clothing was 
mended, sorted, and sized before being shipped to 
distribution centers. 

The Colorado Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is proud of the enthusiastic response made by its 
members to this appeal. A total of 127,149 pounds of 
clothing were collected, packed, and shipped to the 
distribution centers. Sixty-six newspapers throughout 
the state carried one or more articles on this P.T.A.- 
sponsored clothing crusade, to make a total of 143 
separate news stories. Many were accompanied by ex- 
cellent photographs of parents, teachers, and children 
filling the shipping bags and cartons. Then, too, 
radio skits and spot announcements greatly increased 
the publicity—and hence the size of the collection. 

Yes, the Colorado Congress is proud of its P.T.A.’s 
and the efficient way in which they conducted this 
project. But we take even greater satisfaction in the 
knowledge that we have helped to relieve human suf- 
fering and bring warmth and comfort to those in 
distress. —VIRGINIA WILLIAMS 


Chairman, International Relations, Colorado Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 








@ Sterling (Colorado) Adsocale 
Mrs. Leland Edie of Sterling displays clothing collected by her P. T. A. 
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What To Do About the Drug Menace 


Our Concern 


Illegal traffic in the narcotic drugs has grown to such 
proportions that it can no longer be ignored. During the 
year 1950 the Federal Bureau of Narcotics arrested 6,163 
persons for violation of the various narcotics laws—a more 
than ‘100 per cent increase over the 2,944 arrests in 1946. 
Still more alarming are the unmistakable signs that the 
mounting drug traffic has brought a sharp increase in the 
number of young addicts. For example, the average age 
of persons committed for treatment to the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, dropped 
from 37-5 years in 1946 to 26.7 years in 1950. During 1946 
this hospital had three patients under 21; during 1950 it 
had 766 such patients. 

Public anxiety is great, and the real and natural con- 
cern of members of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is reflected in the many requests for informa- 
tion and guidance coming into the National Office. 

The existence of the problem cannot be denied. It is a 
problem of great complexity and must be attacked on 
many fronts. At present juvenile addiction seems to be 
confined principally to urban areas and to be concen- 
trated in the slums and blighted sections. Regardless of 
economic status, however, the strongest determining fac- 
tors seem to be an unstable home life, unsatisfactory 
parent-child relationships, and poor school adjustment. 

Our ultimate goal should be to eliminate the condi- 
tions, psychological and environmental, contributing to 
drug addiction as well as to other unsocial behavior. But 
in working toward that goal we must not overlook goals 
that can be achieved more immediately. These include 
strict control of the narcotics trafic through employing 
adequate numbers of trained federal agents and state and 
local police officers, provisions for swift and sure punish- 
ment of offenders, and support of vigorous and uncom- 
promising action by the courts. Paramount, of course, 
is a program of diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation 
geared to the needs of the individual patient. 


Find the Facts 


Communities will wish to take only such well-considered 
action as is appropriate to local conditions. Above all, 
they will wish to avoid overemphasis or sensational pub- 
licity that might serve to glamorize a sordid and vicious 
racket. . 

Before any program can be undertaken, each community 
will need to discover the nature and extent of its own nar- 
cotics problem. This can be done by making preliminary 
inquiries of law enforcement agencies, health departments, 
social agencies, the local medical association, and the 
schools, where school authorities will help determine how 
far students should participate in the community program. 

Next it is suggested that a broadly representative group 
of community organizations be called together for coop- 
erative action or else that the matter be referred to an 
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existing community council. Certainly this is a problem 
that can be solved only through the united efforts of all 
community organizations and agencies. The over-all group 
will review the problem as it exists in the community and 
will acquaint itself with federal and state laws governing 
the possession, sale, and use of narcotics; the nature of 
the enforcement program, including the pattern of court 
disposition of narcotics cases; and facilities and programs 
for the diagnosis, treatment, and follow-up of addiction 
cases. At the outset the support of the press should be 
enlisted, so that the facts may be cued to the public 
without being overplayed. 


Some Aspects of a Comprehensive Program 


I. Strict control should be maintained through the follow. 
ing measures: 


A. Establishment of increasingly heavy penalties for vendors 
after the first offense The Federal Bureau of Narcotics ree- 
ommends state laws to conform to the new federal law calling 
for a sentence of two to five years for the first offense, five to 
ten years for the second offense, and ten to twenty years for the 
third and subsequent offenses. 


B. Support of adequately staffed local police departments, with 
specially trained narcotics details. State narcotics bureaus 
should be set up in the more populous states where the size 
of the problem indicates a cat for such agencies. 

C. Cooperation of all citizens in reporting irregular, suspicious 
conduct of adults near schools, recreation centers, or other 
places where young people congregate. 


D. Close observation of court procedures A lax or indifferent 
judge can nullify the effect of the law. 


If. Adequate treatment should be available to all addicts 
by means of the following provisions: 
A. Facilities for observation and diagnosis. 


B. Institutional treatment, to include counseling, education, 
and vocational rehabilitation. No formula can be given for 
treatment facilities. Probably few states require a separate 
hospital for treating narcotics addicts. If the number needing 
attention is not large, arrangements may be made for care in 
state or county hospitals or in private institutions. It is im- 
portant, however, that juvenile addicts be segregated from 
adults and that nondelinquent and delinquent addicts be 
treated separately. 

C. A follow-up of each patient, preferably for at least two and 
possibly three years. This would involve periodic examinations, 
psychiatric supervision, and the cooperation of case-work, em- 
ployment, leisure-time, religious, and educational agencies to 
gether with the families of the patients. 

D. A clear definition of the responsibilities parents and teach- 
ers should assume in areas where the problem exists, as well 
as a knowledge of sources from which information and guid- 
ance may be obtained. 


III. A broad preventive program should be planned and 
undertaken. 


A. Objectives. 


1. To arm parents with authentic, factual information about 
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the nature and extent of the narcotics problem in their own 
community. 

9. To provide youth with scientifically sound education, in- 
tegrated into the school program, about drug addiction and 
its consequences. 

3, To give youth an opportunity to plan and work toward 
reinforcing the positive, wholesome elements in community 
life. 

4. To arouse the interest of all citizens in improving the 
environment of young people. 


p. Attack on many fronts: steps to take. 
1, Strengthen family life in the community by stressing each 
child’s basic need for an atmosphere of love, warmth, and 
security. 
Children who grow up knowing that they are loved and 
accepted for themselves are not likely to feel deprived of 
some Vital satisfaction. Hence they are not likely to seek the 
substitute satisfactions they think drugs can give. Neither are 
they the children who strive so anxiously to be accepted that 
they will try drugs simply to “keep up with the crowd.” 
Therefore in the P.T.A. and in the community council 
make sure that emphasis is placed on: 
Parent education programs, including study-discussion groups 
and workshops, that deal with ways in which the child may 
satisfy his inner demands through constructive activities in 
home, school, and community rather than through the use 
of drugs. 
Family councils and other family gatherings in which various 
means of meeting children’s needs for security and self- 
respect are worked out. When feelings of being misunder- 
stood and abused are brought into the open, they have no 
chance to harden into lasting hostility. 
Counseling services for husbands and wives, such as family 
service agencies and facilities offered by the churches, where 
couples may find help in solving whatever emotional prob- 
lems threaten the stability of the home. 


9. Urge that children be given abundant opportunities for 
religious training and spiritual experiences. 

Children who are taught the difference between right living 
and wrongdoing, who grow up with a faith in God and a 
spiritual approach to life, are protected against the vicious 
influence of dope vendors. Nor are they likely to find them- 
selves in situations where addiction prevails. In order to 
extend the opportunities of all children to acquire firmly 
rooted spiritual values, stress: 


Family participation in many church activities, not omitting 
those that offer youth wholesome and worth-while outlets 
for its energies. 


The need for parents to show the sincerity of their religious 
beliefs by their daily conduct and to discharge their religious 
obligations fully. 


Cooperation among home, school, and church in the teach- 
ing of those moral and spiritual values on which our demo- 
cratic culture is based. 


3. See that adequate public health services are established 
and maintained. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has ini- 
tiated and sponsored the Local Public Health Units Act, 
which has been introduced into both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. This is a bill that provides fed- 
eral funds for “the development and maintenance of local 
public health units organized to supply basic full-time 
public health services.” (The measure has been passed by 
the Senate but not yet by the House.) The disease preven- 
tion and health education program of a well-staffed public 
health department plays an important part in preventing 
the spread of the drug menace by reducing susceptibility. 
Parent-teacher associations and allied community groups 
should therefore work for a health department that is: 
Qualified to meet the physical and mental public health 
needs of the community. Desirable minimum functions of a 
local health department are these: vital statistics, sanitation, 
communicable disease control, public health laboratory serv- 
ices, maternal and child health, chronic disease control, and 
health education. 


Provided with sufficient facilities and staff to isolate drug 
addicts until they are pronounced cured. A report of the 
New York City Welfare Council states that as long as users 
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are on the streets “they spread addiction and contaminate 
others like a person who has smallpox.” 


4. Extend and enlarge community programs for wholesome 
recreational and leisure-time activities. 

The persuasive whisper of the narcotics peddler is a hundred 
times more effective if young people are bored, idle, and 
purposeless in their out-of-school hours. Sports of all kinds, 
indoor and outdoor games, art work, dramatics, and music 
activities—all these can offer much more than a way to fill 
up time. They are interesting and challenging. They bring 
new skills, new experiences, new friends, and often new 
heroes. Through the P.T.A., the youth-serving organizations, 
the recreation department, the schools and churches, and 
all other interested groups, it is each community’s responsi- 
bility to: 

Pinpoint all places where young people gather for amuse- 
ment and recreation, find out which ones are undesirable for 
youth, and then work swiftly to eliminate these unwhole- 
some influences. 

Survey the opportunities and facilities for wholesome recrea- 
tion in the community, and draw up a plan for expanding 
and improving them, bringing young people into the project 
at every stage. 

See that there is no lack of either staff personnel or volun- 
teer leaders in all recreational programs, since they are 
needed for youth’s protection as well as youth’s guidance. 


5. Make sure that adequate guidance and case-work services 
are provided. 

Drug addiction may be a symptom of some deep-seated 
emotional ill that drives a person to seek harmful sources 
of relief. Even a disturbed child, however, can learn to 
understand his problems and to have some control over 
his emotions. For this understanding he—and perhaps also 
his family—may need trained outside help. Groups inter- 
ested in using guidance skills to prevent drug addiction 
may undertake: 


A survey of present guidance and case-work services, includ- 
ing those maintained by universities, welfare groups, school 
systems, and churches, to discover the extent of community 
effort toward safeguarding the mental health of all its 
citizens. 


Cooperative planning to improve these services and to estab- 
lish whatever facilities are lacking. This might mean (1) 
enlisting public support to make existing agencies more 
effective, (2) encouraging reorganization to avoid overlap- 
ping or duplication of services, and (3) arousing public 
awareness of the need for guidance and case-work facilities. 
Adequate publicity regarding the places, times; and condi- 
tions under which counseling is available, with special effort 
to create an atmosphere in which children, parents, and 
other adults will feel free to seek such help. This may in- 
volve seeing that no stigma is attached to the seekers; assur- 
ing them that their confidences will be respected; and making 
financial arrangements so that those who can pay but little 
will not be deprived of counseling skills. It may also in- 
volve educating the community about the value of guidance, 
so that adults will cooperate whenever it is suggested or 
recommended (for example, in a police report) that either 
parents or child go to a counseling agency. 


6. Develop properly staffed protective services. 


All children must be protected against the evil influence of 
dope peddlers and of their own friends who are drug 
addicts. Most in need of protection, however, are those 
children living under nasidicage and disadvantages—chil- 
dren whose parents or guardians are irresponsible, neglectful, 
or delinquent in their parental obligations. It is a com- 
munity’s obligation to watch over the welfare of these 
unfortunate youngsters and safeguard their rights through 
its protective services. The current epidemic of narcotics 
addiction among youth can serve to focus public attention 
on the need for expanding and improving these services. 
Civic and child welfare groups should cooperate to: 

Discover what agencies, orn and private, receive com- 
plaints that children are being abused, neglected, or other- 
wise deprived and how such complaints are handled. 


Review state laws assuring legal protection to all children, 
and find out by what machinery these laws are enforced in 
the community. Include shelter care, foster home care, and 
other services offered by voluntary and governmental child 
welfare agencies, juvenile courts, and probation staffs. 
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Determine what more needs to be done for the protection of 
children and youth in home, school, and community, and 
launch a full-scale campaign to supply whatever service is 
lacking. 


7. Encourage school programs suited to children’s individual 
needs. 

In a sense the schools—particularly the high schools—hold 
one of the most important keys to the problem of teen-age 
drug addiction, for the high school is the heart of the teen- 
agers’ world. Community councils or similar groups, using 
techniques long followed by parent-teacher associations, may 
work with school officials and school boards to: 

See that each child has full opportunity to develop his 
natural interests, talents, and abilities and to learn at his 
own pace, so that feelings of frustration or inferiority will 
not drive him to seek release in drugs. 

Encourage schools to establish or expand their vocational 
guidance, supervised work-experience, and job placement 
services. 

Stress the continuing need for citizenship education, to give 
young people a sense of their responsibilities and obligations 
as members of a great democracy and of the importance of 
each individual in that democracy. 

Urge that all junior and senior high school students (as well 
as their parents and their teachers) know the essential facts 
about narcotic drugs—their effects and laws governing their 
use and sale. This does not mean that special courses on 
narcotics education should be added to the curriculum but 
rather that such information be given in various classes, 
whenever pertinent to the topic being studied. Thus students 
will learn about narcotics in a gradual but effective way, 
without dramatizing the problem or magnifying its spec- 
tacular aspects. 


8. Secure and maintain effective regulations governing the 
display and sale of undesirable publications. 
Overstimulating and often vicious literature is still found 
in large quantities on our newsstands, mainly in the form 
of comic books. The low moral standards illustrated therein, 
no less than the morbid emphasis on brutality, sex, and 
“thrills,” fit in well with the lures offered by dope vendors. 
For several years parent-teacher associations have acted to 
outlaw objectionable newsstand literature. Where such pro- 
grams have not existed or need to be intensified, community 
groups should join forces to: 

Review local ordinances or practices governing the sale of 
unwholesome publications, and demand that these be en- 
forced. 

Make a first-hand inspection of newsstands, especially those 
in congested sections of the city, and prepare a report rec- 
ommending whatever further measures appear to be neces- 
sary. These recommendations should be made public so that 
proper action may be taken. 

Explore the public library or libraries to discover how much 
good literature—colorful, exciting, absorbing—is accessible to 
boys and girls in their teens. If there is not enough, find 
out what can be done to get more. If young people do not 
make full use of the public library, cooperate with the 
library staff on a series of projects to attract youth’s steady 
patronage. 


All Hands Needed 


It can easily be seen that a sound preventive program 
calls for vitalizing and extending parent-teacher work in 
every community. Each child must have the best possible 
chance for full positive growth; a cynical and unscrupu- 
lous persons are finding it profitable deliberately to de- 
grade and ultimately to destroy the lives of countless 
young victims. This emergency can be met only by com- 
munity teamwork. Neither the law enforcement agencies 
nor any other group can handle the job alone. Now is the 
time to put your P.T.A. on the team. 


A report of the special committee on narcotics, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


Knox Walker, chairman; Mrs. Herman Engle; Mrs. 
Ruth Gagliardo; Mrs. E. N. Howell; Mrs. T. H. Lud- 
low; Mrs. Rollin Brown, ex officio. : 
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“The Essentials of Education” by Sir Richard Livingstone, 
(The Atlantic, January 1952, page 45.) 





What shall youth be taught? Three essentials, says this | 
distinguished educator: a vocation; knowledge of the arts. | 
and, most important of all, the good life. Where are sty. 
dents to learn of the good life? From studies that deal | 
with man—the humanities—especially religion, history, anq_ 
literature. The author discusses at length the power of | 
books to shape men’s ideals. Great books show man in the | 
full, his every thought and feeling and hope. They record | 
the struggles of men in whose lives the spirit triumphed, | 

But not every writer shows the good in man. For ¢. | 
amples of the good life students must then turn to those 
writers who show the good in human nature. To know the 
good is not the same thing as to achieve it, the author 
concedes, but he reminds us that the values of the men 
we study have a way of leaving their mark on our thoughts 
and deeds. Although Sir Richard Livingstone dwells on 
the power of great literature in molding our lives it is of 
utmost importance that he ascribes to religion the greatest 
power for raising man to higher levels of living. 

This gifted author stands almost alone in educational 
literature. His is essay writing of extraordinary perception, 
clarity, and beauty of expression. 


Personal responsibility is the theme of an excellent 
article by Governor Adlai E. Stevenson, also in the Feb. 
ruary issue of the Atlantic. “Who Runs the Gambling 
Machines?” he asks and traces the tangle of moral and 
legal confusion that surrounds this subject. Many “te. 
spectable” groups insist on having machines in their 
lodges. The slot machine in a “respectable” club is no 
more innocent than the machine in a smoke-filled dive, 
the governor asserts. Both add to the power of criminal 
forces. By condoning and abetting laxity in the enforce 
ment of local law many ee oy wage groups are helping 
to bring on the increased federal power they fear and 
dislike and loudly complain about. Governor Stevenson 
urges citizens to wipe out these double standards and t 
show more interest in their local government or face the 
consequences—more and more federal regulation. 


“The Criminal in the Kindergarten” by Phoebe Radcliffe. 
(Woman’s Home Companion, February 1952, page 28.) 


Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck, authors of Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency and Delinquents in the Making, 
have devised a plan for detecting and treating children 
who are potential delinquents. Under the plan, which was 
designed for use with children as young as six, pupils who 
seem to the teacher to be maladjusted in the classroom 
are recommended for investigation. This follows three 
procedures: A skilled social worker studies the home en- 
vironment; a psychologist gives a test designed to reveal 
emotional disturbance; and a psychiatrist interviews the 
child. Each specialist scores the child independently. Then 
the three compare opinions and add up the ratings. One 
bad score is not cause for great alarm, but three bad 
scores foreshadow trouble ait call for treatment. 

Since the author of the article suggests that P.T.A‘s 
recommend this plan to their boards of education, some 
warnings are in order. First, experts caution that the plan 
should be carried out only by personnel of the highest 
caliber. Then, too, the studies made by the Gluecks need 
much more extensive testing before they can be widely 
accepted. Even so, the Gluecks’ findings are challenging 
and should be carefully considered. But many readers 
like us, will deplore the title of the Radcliffe article 
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Shelter 


Tonight a wind that wails and groans 
(Old aches and pains assail his bones) 
Drives rain, swift-gurgling down the gutter, 
And strums across my window shutter; 
Tries his strength, with lion’s roar, 

Hard against my kitchen door. 


The book, piano, radio 

That pleased me but an hour ago, 
When the dying sun was pouring down 
His lifeblood o’er this valley town, 

Are pithless things. Besetting fear 

Rages through the atmosphere. 


Prompt at the first loud thunderclap, 
My child comes running to my lap. 
I comfort him; he brings to me 
A silken-soft security. 
—ALEXANDER A. ROBERTSON 


Explanation 


I do not say I had no need of you. 
I needed you as dark skies need the sun, 
As winter midnight’s black oblivion 
Needs stars, as birds need wings and heaven’s blue. 
And need you ask me why, since this is true, 
I did not call upon you, but have won 
The lonely struggle all alone, with none 
To lighten it, as you alone could do? 
Then: Sun has need of sky, and every star 
Needs midnight, and each winged compatriot 
Of sky fulfills the sky’s necessity; 
But you are self-sufficient, insular, 
And in my neediest season I could not 
Ask aid of you, who have no need of me. 
—JANE H. MERCHANT 


Soap Opera 


Small children hear, day after day, 
The old adage, “Grime Does Not Pay!” 
—Howarp Haynes 
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|. Preschool Children 


Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 
“If You Want Your Child To Love You” (page 4 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Mrs. Bacmeister suggests that a baby is endowed by nature 
with the capacity for loving his parents. Is he also endowed 
with the capacity for having just the opposite feelings toward 
them? At what age does a baby give some evidence that these 
capacities are beginning to develop? How? Discuss. 

2. Why is it advisable to adapt a baby’s schedule to fit his 
individual pattern of growth and need? How can we check to 
make sure a baby under a year old is getting enough affection? 
Name several ways. 

3. Around what age does Baby normally show a certain de- 
gree of suspiciousness? Can you suggest any reasons for this 
fact? If he becomes distrustful of his parents, what will this 
do to his capacity for loving them? 

j. Suppose fond parents, wanting their child to love them, 
overindulge him and permit him to do almost anything he 
likes. How will these practices undermine his sense of trust? 
Why does Mrs. Bacmeister stress the importance of controls 
suited to each individual's state of development? Discuss. 


5- Both Mr. Gilbreth and Dr. Shane point out how necessary 
it is that parents give of themselves—in terms of their time 
and their interest in the things that absorb a child. How can 
a father and mother help one another to supply this essential 
need? How can the school help both the child and the parents? 

6. What are some common ways in which parents often un- 
consciously show disrespect toward their children? (Consider 
teasing, shaming, intruding on privacy, ridiculing, giving 
nicknames, and so on.) Can you cite examples of such treat- 
ment from your own childhood? In what ways have you seen 
teachers and parents show disrespect to youngsters? Did you 
notice any effects? 

7. Is it humanly possible to love a child for what he is with- 
out having our feelings affected by what he does? Suppose we 
show our disapproval of some act by a temporary withdrawal 
of our affection. Might this give the child a reason to adopt 
more mature standards of behavior? Should our anger be 
hidden from a child? Discuss pro and con. 

8. What are some of the trends in modern life that make it 
hard for a parent to respect himself as a practicing member of 
the profession of parenthood. Discuss Mrs. Read's points on 
this subject. What definite preparation for parenthood do you 
think young people should be given in high school and col- 
lege? Should their training start even earlier than high 
school? What recommendations in this direction have been 
made by your P.T.A.? 

9. In what ways does a knowledge of child development, of 
why children behave as they do, help parents to maintain a re- 
laxed, affectionate atmosphere in the home? Should a mother 
and father keep telling their child that they love him? Should 
they consciously strive to win his love? 

io. Sum up the observations and suggestions made by our 
four authors. What further counsel would you add? 


Program Suggestions 


A panel or round table would be one effective means of 
discussing the above points. The topic is such a lively one that 
all will wish to contribute to it from their personal experi- 
ence. Hence care should be taken to focus the discussion on 
general principles rather than particular anecdotes. Ask a 
child guidance specialist, a psychologist, or a nursery school 
teacher to serve as guest consultant. 


References 


Books: 
Aldrich, C. Anderson, and Aldrich, Mary M. Babies Are 
Human Beings. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 


Benedict, Agnes E., and Franklin, Adele. Your Best Friends 
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Building Healthy Personalitie 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 





Are Your Children. New York: Appleton-Century-Croj, 
1951. Part I. 
Ribble, Margaret A. The Rights of Infants. New York: Cal 
lumbia University Press, 1943. 

Pamphlets: 
Grossman, Jean Schick. You Don’t Have To Be Peryect (Ey, 
If You Are a Parent). National Association for Mental Heal, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 20 cents. 
Hymes, James L., Jr. Being a Good Parent. Bureau of Pyhj, 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yo, 
27, New York. 60 cents. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: i 
English, O. Spurgeon, M.D. “Troubled Parent, Troubjg! 
Child,” April 1951, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, P. 34. 
Menninger, Catharine W., and Menninger, William C.,, Mp) 
“Why Not Enjoy Your Children?” April 1950, pp. 4-6. Stud 
course outline, p. 34. 

Films: 
Your Children and You, 31 minutes, sound. British Inform, 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New Yor 
Families First, 17 minutes, sound. New York State Depa 
ment of Commerce, 40 Howard Street, Albany 1, New Yor 





ll. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“Houseroom for Hobbies” (page 19 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Miss Frank gives us real insight into how hobbies enri 
a child’s life and how parents can best contribute to such 
richment. By “houseroom” does she mean physical space on) 
or does she imply a deeper meaning? Do you agree that hobbie 
are more than just play or fun, that they serve impaay 
needs in the child’s efforts to explore his world? 

2. How might a child’s hobbies contribute toward the & 
velopment of a well-rounded personality? Can an understan( 
ing parent stimulate a shy, clumsy, or uncertain child to & 
come interested in hobbies, thereby creating a bridge betw 
that child and other children? For instance, with his dai 
help shy litthke Timmy begins to show interest and ability} 
fly tying and fishing. How might such a hobby give Tims 
contact and “status” with the other boys? How might it brix 
Timmy not only an increased confidence in himself but 
growing interest in others? How could a parent help hi 
toward this goal? A teacher? 


3. Miss Frank speaks of how fleeting a child’s interest j 
different hobbies may be and how these changing interests 
a part of growing up. Alex, for example, abandoned his 
lection of trading cards after several months’ fun and is no 
happily interested in collecting old baseballs with his 
Tom, however, has had four expensive hobbies in the sa 
space of time. He lost interest in his camera, his darkr 
and “ham” radio set a few days after his parents paid for 
of them. Now he wants a model railroad. Which child is usi 
his hobbies constructively? With Tom is it a question of “ 
much, too soon,” or may he be expressing deeper prob 
If you were a family counselor how would you approach | 
Tom’s parents, (2) Tom himself? 

4. Mrs. Johnson just “did over” Billy’s and Amy's roe 
Amy’s beloved magazine-cover collection is in a box ont 
shelf. Billy’s treasured catcher’s mitts are in a trunk in 
cellar. “They've got to learn to live in a family, as neatly 
everybody else,” says Mrs. Johnson firmly. Does she have 
point? Are outward appearances more important in her mil 
than the children’s inner growth and satisfaction? Does 
living in a family mean considering children’s needs and poi 
of view? How might a good compromise be made here, 
include Mrs. Johnson’s values and yet provide houseroom 
the youngsters’ needs too? How can we train children tow 
eventual orderliness yet still respect their interests? 


5. Alice and Joan come home thrilled. “We're going to t 
hamsters and sell them to biology laboratories for 
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money,” they announce excitedly to their respective families. 
“Absolutely not,” says Joan’s mother. “A silly and horrid idea. 
“Well, let’s see,” says Alice’s dad. “Stop in at my office and 
well discuss your business plans—materials, maintenance, fi- 
nances, and markets for your product.” After the conference 
the girls settle for two hamsters just for fun. “But we learned 
a lot at Alice’s dad's office,” says Joan reflectively. _ 

What lesson can we learn from this situation? Did Joan’s 
mother contribute anything constructive? Can children learn to 
accept disappointing realities when they must be denied a 
coveted project? Why did Alice's dad succeed so well in helping 
the girls grow through this experience? 

6. “Little Bobby’s emptied a pound of fish food into my 
aquarium again, Mother!” cries eleven-year-old Carol, angrily. 
“| can’t watch him every minute,” says Mother, tired and 
busy. “And besides, Carol, you ought to share your hobby with 
him. He’s too young for hobbies of his own! 

Bobby is five. Js he too young for a hobby of his own? 
Should children be asked to share a hobby, against their will? 
Should parents take responsibility for keeping children out 
of each other’s aquaria or darkrooms or collections? Would a 
better understanding of family relationships, the interests of 
children at different ages, and brother-sister rivalries help 
arents to manage family hobbies happily? What major guid- 
ing principles would you suggest to them? 


Program Suggestions 


This is a topic that belongs to the children. Let’s have them 
tell us about it! If it can be conveniently arranged, have a 
panel of youngsters bring and discuss their hobbies. It’s a 
humbling experience to hear a child earnestly and seriously 
describe his hobby or interest and what it means to him. It 
will be very important, however, that this panel be led by a 
grownup who understands children and can skillfully and 
gently “bring out” each child. One P.T.A. devoted an evening 
meeting to this subject. Said a father afterward, “At home 
those white mice just got on my nerves, but hearing Jerry tell 
about them up there on the platform changed all my ideas!” 

Or you might have a brief talk and demonstration by a 
talented art or crafts teacher who has worked with children 
and knows the value of freeing their inner creative abilities. 
Have hobby materials handy and invite the grownups to try 
them after the discussion. What happier results than that 
parents should find houseroom for a hobby of their own? 


References 


Books: 
Benedict, Agnes E., and Franklin, Adele. The Happy Home. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Chapters 9-18. 
Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. The Child from Five to 
Ten. New York: Harper, 1946. Chapter 17. 
Osborne, Ernest G. The Family Scrapbook. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1951. Chapter 11. 

Articles in the National Parent Teacher: 
Carey, Ernestine Gilbreth, and others. “Happy Families,” 
June 1950, pp. 14-17. 
Hattwick, LaBerta A. “Little Fidgets Have Big Needs,” 
November 1948, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 34. 
Lambert, Clara. “Activities Out of School,” January 1951, 
pp. 19-21. Study course outline, p. 31. 

Film: 
Children Learning by Experience, 40 minutes, sound. United 
World Films, 105 East 106th Street, New York 29, New York. 
Note: This study program was prepared by Mary K. Jones 

of the Child Study Association of America. 
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lil. Adolescents 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“So They've a Mind for Marriage” (page 14 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Should parents encourage a seventeen-year-old boy to go 
steady? Would the answer be the same for a seventeen-year-old 
girl? In what ways, without interfering or prying, can parents 
learn whether a son or daughter has a mind for marriage? 

2. Review the story of Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett, their son 
Sam, and his friend Dotty. Why were the Bartletts so surprised 
at the news of the engagement? From the cues Dr. Morgan 
gives us what do you think was Sam's relationship with his 
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_parents? What kind of young people did he and Dotty seem 


to be—mature or immature, frivolous or serious, intelligent or 
impulsive? What would you say were their chances for a suc- 
cessful marriage? What might stand in their way? 

3. Assuming that all young people will sooner or later de- 
velop a mind for marriage, how do you think parents should 
prepare their children for a successful married life? Sum up 
Dr. Morgan's list of parents’ responsibilities in this direction, 
presented in the form of questions. Do you have other ideas? 

4. Dr. Morgan mentions. discussing this subject with a group 
of young adults, married and unmarried. What role did they 
think parents should play when their sons and daughters an- 
nounce that they’ve a mind for marriage? Suppose that certain 
parents—Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett, for example—think that early 
marriage is usually unwise. What approach should they use 
with Sam and Dotty that will lead the young couple to con- 
sider the parents’ point of view? Is firm epg the best 
course? Would a compromise be possible, and if so, what? 

5- Interpret Dr. Morgan’s statement, “Marriage is a great 
experience, but it is an experience only for those who are 
emotionally adult.” Does this statement tell us anything about 
the best age for marrying? Suppose Sam and Dotty, aged 
eighteen and nineteen, decide to marry. Could the experiences 
they share together in marriage help them achieve emotional 
maturity? Discuss. 

6. In what ways are Jim and Nancy Garrison an unusual 
couple, and in what ways do they seem typical of a certain 
group of American young people? What recent changes have 
you observed in (1) parents’ and (2) young people’s attitudes 
toward: early marriage, marrying while in college, marrying 
in spite of an inadequate income, a wife’s taking a job, a 
wife’s continuing her career after she has a child, accepting 
financial help from the wife’s or husband’s parents? Which of 
these changes in attitude seem to you to be wise, which unwise? 

7. Statisticians say that early marriages are more likely to 
fail than those made in the mid-twenties. Why do you think 
this is true? Need it always be true? What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of early marriage? 

8. What contributions to our discussion of this topic do we 
find in the article by Dr. Levine on page 7? 

g. What factors in modern life tend to strengthen marriage? 
What factors tend to weaken it? Does your community need 
guidance and counseling services for young people before and 
after marriage? If so, what is your P.T.A. doing about this? 


Program Suggestions 


It would be difficult to find a program topic better suited 
to role playing than this one. Suppose the group wanted to 
dramatize a discussion between Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett on the 
one hand and Dotty and Sam on the other. Reversing their 
real-life roles, two young adults might play Mr. and Mrs. 
Bartlett; two older members of the group, Dotty and Sam. Each 
would speak his mind, without rehearsal, as if he actually 
were the person with whom he was temporarily identifying him- 
self. Two or three short skits, prepared in advance but spon- 
taneous in dialogue, would be another possibility. Informal 
discussion by the group should be centered on the foregoing 
points. Resource persons: a family life specialist, marriage 
counselor, minister, divorce lawyer. 


References 


Books: 
Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Facts of Life and Love for Teen-agers. 
New York Association Press, 1950. 
Duvall, Sylvanus M. Before You Marry. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1949. 
Fishbein, Morris L., and Burgess, Ernest W. Successful Mar- 
riage. New York: Doubleday, 1947. 

Pamphlets: i 
Adams, Clifford R. Looking Ahead to Marriage. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 
Eckert, Ralph G. So You Think It’s Love. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Groves, Gladys Hoagland. “When Shall They Marry?” March 
1951, pp. 14-16. Study course outline, p. 35. 
Mudd, Emily B. H. “Will They Be Ready for Marriage?” 
April 1949, pp 21-23. Study course outline, p. 37. 

Film: 
Are You Ready for Marriage? 16 minutes, sound. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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PARENT-TEACHER associations in Albany, New York, have 
made progress in their efforts to get good Saturday after- 
noon movies for their children at neighborhood theaters. 
Starting with cooperation between the movie committee of 
the School 16 P.T.A. and the manager of the neighbor- 
hood theater, the project has developed rapidly to include 
P.T.A. groups in many Albany schools, and several neigh- 
borhood theaters. Other New York communities are fol- 
lowing the “Albany Plan.” 


A movie committee from the P.T.A. meets with the 
theater managers and reviews the list of available motion 
pictures to determine which shall be presented. In making 
the selections the group gives special attention to the ‘“Mo- 
tion Picture Previews” in the National Parent-Teacher. 


Two hostesses from local P.T.A.’s attend each Saturday 
matinee. They aid the smaller children, answer questions, 
and solve the youngsters’ minor difficulties. They help 
children to their seats, find lost children, comfort those 
who cry when they think the villain may prevail, recover 
straying shoes, and try to keep the pepcorn and candy 
distribution tidy. 


Publicity for the project includes announcements over 
the public address system at each school, a story in the 
monthly P.T.A. bulletin, a special movie bulletin sent to 
parents, announcements at P.T.A. meetings, and feature 
stories with pictures in the Albany newspapers. 


Mrs. Harvey W. Hollis, chairman of the movie commit- 
tee of School 16 P.T.A., sends the following account of 
the plan: 


Through the joint cooperation of the manager of our neigh- 
borhood theater and the parents of School 16 P.T.A., repre- 
sented by a movie committee, the regular Saturday afternoon 
matinee has been providing good entertainment enjoyable to 
the children, approved by the parents, and profitable to the 
management. The efforts of both have resulted in assured and 
desirable entertainment as well as near capacity attendance. 


The procedure is as follows: 


i. The “Kiddie Show” begins at one p.m. and lasts until 
about four. : 

2. An approved picture is scheduled just for children. 

3. One of the current features, if approved, is included in 
this show. 

4. A cartoon carnival is substituted if neither of the two cur- 
rent pictures is suitable for children. 

5. An announcement appears on the screen at the end of the 
“Kiddie Show”: Attention please! This marks the end of the 
P.T.A.-approved show. The following picture is not recom- 
mended for children. 

6. The house lights go on for a three-minute intermission. If 
any children remain, it is the parents’ responsibility. 

The approval and selection of the pictures needs earnest and 
sincere thought. The responsibility is a serious one shared in 
by the P.T.A. and the management. Due consideration must be 
given to the picture’s appeal to the child from his point of 
view of enjoyment as well as that of its suitability. Conscien- 
tious cooperation will bring happy results. 


“Here, then,” concludes Mrs. Hollis, “is an example of 
how mutual cooperation between the theater manager and 
the community, through the P.T.A., has resulted in help- 
ing to meet one of the problems confronting our children 
today.” —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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Bruce E. Manan, National Chairman Visual Education 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 
Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. Buck.in 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


The Bend of the River—Universal-International. Direction, 
thony Mann. America’s pioneering spirit is once more illustrate 
in this colorful western, which describes the trek of a wagon 
train of courageous Missouri farmers along the picturesque an 
dangerous Oregon Trail. Complications are added by the fag 
that James Stewart, their guide and adviser, was once a Mi 
souri raider. Although there is considerable violence in this 
picture, the forces of good are given preeminence by con- 
sistent emphasis upon the grit, cooperation, and skill needed 
to carry the group through terrific difficulties. All the in- b 
gredients of a swift, suspenseful, exciting melodrama are here, | happily 
plus excellent acting and directing, a good musical score, and | away hi 
beautiful photography. Cast: James Stewart, Arthur Kennedy, | ‘rous f 
Adults 14-18 8-14 | tense m 
Good of its type Good Mature for | as the b 
small children | Adults 
Fair 





Tomt 


The Greatest Show on Earth—Paramount. Direction, Gecil B. de- 
Mille. Spectacle comes into its own in this dazzling story of the FAMII 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. Mr. DeMille is star of his own 
show in a setting that handsomely becomes him. Lavishly yet | Suitable 
with careful detail he captures not only the sawdust glitter of | qhe agri 
the big top but a feeling of the tremendous energy and _busi- superb | 
ness ability necessary to ec the huge circus running. Scenes | and its 
that show the making and breaking of camp, the raising and , tain an 
dismantling of the mammoth tent, and the zestful training of | turbule 
the circus crews have as much vitality as the glamorous circus hackgro 
acts themselves. A tremendous train wreck is perhaps the most | Both b 
spectacular scene of all, but it makes an already complete pic- | the bes 
ture too long and somewhat exhausting, particularly for small | ing see 
children. Cast: Betty Hutton, James Stewart, Cornel Wilde. | human 
Adults 14-18 8-14 | ing an 
Excellent of its type Excellent Excellent, though | Bogart. 
overlong for small | Adults 
children | Excelien 


The Olympic Elk—RKO. Direction, Walt Disney. Another Disney The Gre 
True Life Technicolor short has been released to enchant | The o 
audiences old and young. This exquisitely photographed na- and un 
ture study pictures a year in the life of the elk, starting with | “0S © 
the spring migration to their feeding grounds in the Olympic with ut 
Mountains in northwest Washington and ending with their who te 
return in the fall to their winter valley home. Commend this , YS!Y 4 
short to your local theater manager. If the other pictures in since V 
this series—Beaver Valley, Seal Island, and Nature’s Half Acre } 1% the 
—have not yet been shown, suggest also that he bring them to robber 


the theater at a time when children can see them. Hente 
Adults 14-18 8-14 Adal 
Excellent Excellent Excellent na d 


Tembo—RKO. Direction, Howard Hill. A bow-and-arrow safati | Herem 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hill ventures far into the | horse « 
wilds of the Belgian Congo in search of a legendary tribe | Dayis. 
known as the “leopard men.” Only bows and arrows are used royal | 
to protect the party, although they are faced with a variety of | causes 
savage animals and people, and even these weapons are used | which 
only when absolutely necessary. Emphasis is placed on friendly | are go 
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overtures made to unknown tribes and on the adoption of 
strange animals as pets. This documentary is slow paced and 
occasionally stilted, but it records many unusual adventures in 
guthentic African settings and displays some remarkable arch- 
Cast: Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hill. 


ery. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Foi Good Good 
air 


| The Treasure of Lost Canyon—Universal-International. Direction, 
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Ted Tetzlaff. Based on the Treasure of Franchard, a story by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, this leisurely adventure tale with a 
western setting has a stagecoach, villains, riding, and shooting 
put forgoes violence to concentrate on the unusual relationship 
between a sad, mature little waif anda warmhearted, per- 
petually adolescent “character” called Doc. Doc is stranded 





ae 
Tommy lvo and William Powell in the Treasure of Lost Canyon. 


happily in a small mountain town in California after gambling 
away his fortune in San Francisco. An improbable and adven- 
turous plot frames the activities of the two, and there are some 
tense Moments at a near-by waterfall. Tommy Ivo is appealing 
as the boy. Cast: William Powell, Tommy Ivo. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Good Excellent 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

The African Queen—United Artists. Direction, John Huston. A 
superb tale of the fantastic journey of a battered old river boat 
and its strangely assorted occupants—a crude, hard-bitten cap- 
tain and the old maid sister of a British missionary—down a 
turbulent African river. Against the harsh, challenging jungle 
background the characters of the two people slowly emerge. 
Both become transformed and strengthened as each takes on 
the best qualities of the other. The brief, melodramatic end- 
ing seems deliberately unrealistic counterpoint, to accent the 
human stature achieved on the long river adventure. Fine act- 
ing and direction. Cast: Katharine Hepburn, Humphrey 
Bogart. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Good 
The Green Glove—United Artists. Direction, Rudolph Maté. 
The opening scenes of this mystery melodrama are dramatic 
and unusually lovely, set against an old church in the moun- 
tains of southern France. The pleasing impression continues 
with the few brief words of Cedric Hardwicke as the priest, 
who tells of a sacred jeweled gauntlet that has been mysteri- 
ously returned to its place in the church after having been lost 
since World War II. The following flashback, however, show- 
ing the theft and restoration, is treated as routine cops-and- 
robbers, even though the chase takes us through magnificent 
scenery. Cast: Glenn Ford, Geraldine Brooks, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 
Harem Girl—Columbia. Direction, Edward Bernds. Arabian 
orse Opera is tailored to the broad clowning talents of Joan 
Davis. When a wicked sheik discovers that she is posing as a 
royal princess who is running away from a forced marriage, he 
causes a castle riot in his efforts to catch her. The scenes in 
which she attempts to escape are classic slapstick. Children 
are going to like this, although parents who are allergic to the 
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Mack Sennett type of farce will not. Cast: Joan Davis, Paul 
Marion. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Yes Yes 


I'll See You in My Dreams—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. A sentimentalized musical biography of a well-known 
popular song writer. Danny Thomas, as Gus Kahn, imbues a 
stereotyped role with his own quiet brand of sincerity, and 
Doris Day gives restraint and dignity to a somewhat trying 
part. A wealth of Mr. Kahn's popular songs are well sung and 
orchestrated, and sets and costumes are admirably accurate. 
Cast: Doris Day, Danny Thomas. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type Yes Of little interest 
to the younger group 
Indian Uprising—Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. A western 
melodrama, suggested by an historic incident, attempts to ex- 
plain why Indians like the famous Apache leader Geronimo 
fought against the whites. In this instance a treaty, signed with 
Geronimo by a captain of the U.S. Cavalry in 1885, promised 
that white men would not trespass upon Indian reservations 
if the Indians remained at peace. When gold was discovered 
on Indian land, however, greedy politicians incited the Indians 
to violence, and Geronimo was later tricked into surrender. The 
story does not paint a pretty picture of our relations with the 
Indians and would need to be interpreted to children. Cast: 
George Montgomery, Miguel Inclan. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 
It’s a Big Country—MGM. Direction Richard Thorpe, John 
Sturges, Charles Vidor, Don Weis, Clarence Brown, William A. 
Wellman, Don Hartman. America, the great melting pot, is 
the theme of this ambitious production, whose eight episodes 
deal with problems of tolerance and the dignity of the common 
man. Probably the finest sequence is the one starring Ethel 
Barrymore as an old Boston Lrishwoman, indignant because the 
census takers forgot to count her. In an episode of teacher- 
parent relationships Fredric March is excellent as an old 
Italian father who thinks it is sissy for his son to wear glasses. 
Gary Cooper plays a comic westerner in a sequence about 
Texas. S. Z. Zakall enacts the role of a Hungarian who refuses 
to permit his daughter to marry a Greek because Greeks and 
Hungarians are traditional enemies. Many will find these eight 
stories inspirational; others may feel that the solutions to im- 
portant problems are oversimplified. Moreover, the sequence 
dealing with the Negroes portrays them as a group alone, in- 
stead of showing them working with whites on matters of com- 
mon concern. Although uneven in quality, the episodes are 
generally well acted and directed, presenting an eloquent 
preachment against false pride and racial intolerance. Cast (in 
addition to those already mentioned): Keefe Brasselle, William 
Powell, Gene Kelly, Janet Leigh, Van Johnson, George 
Murphy, Nancy Davis. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Yes 


Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair—Universal-International. Direction, 
Charles Barton. The shiftless and happy-go-lucky Kettles are 
up to their neck in financial troubles, trying to keep up a 
swank house, which they won in a radio contest, and send a 
daughter to college. The family fortunes are ultimately staked 
on the broken-down horse which they have entered in a race, 
but Ma disqualifies him when she learns that the whole town 
has bet on another horse. At this point in the series the home- 
spun virtues seem to be wearing pretty thin. Cast: Marjorie 
Main, Percy Kilbride. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Mediocre 


Room for One More—Warner Brothers. Direction, Norman Tau- 
rog. Based on an autobiographical story by Anna Perrott Rose, 
this warm domestic comedy tells the story of a modest but 
lively American household of five who adopted two foster 
children as well as a number of stray animals. Drama arises 
from the challenge that so-called problem children offer. Here 
we have a sullen, bitter little girl who rejects affection with 
electric defiance and a crippled boy who will not say a word 
to his new family until shocked into speech by handling the 
steering wheel of the family car. “Poppy,” who only asks a 
few moments alone with his attractive wife, furnishes much 
of the humor, one bit of which seems out of place. He also 
reveals the patience, forbearance, and understanding of an oc- 
casionally inspired parent. The play has great integrity, bub- 
bling over with spontaneous good humor and laughter. The 
children are outspoken and uninhibited but unspoiled because 
they share so closely in the family’s genuine affection and 
loyalty for each other. The scene in which “Poppy” explains 
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to his crippled foster son “where babies come from” is beau- 
tifully handled. The boy’s eo are so simply and whole- 
somely answered that they leave him happily satisfied. A_re- 
freshing Powe significant because it illuminates the chal- 
lenge and fun to be found in developing healthy, outgoing 
human beings. Excellent for parent education study groups. 
Cast: Cary Grant, Betsy Drake. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Good Good 


ADULT 


Aladdin and His Lamp—Monogram. Direction, Lew Landers. 
This familiar Arabian Nights tale turns out to be a peculiarly 
costumed, cheap type of western. The film’s sole claims to 
fairytale magic are the moments when the genie appears from 
a puff of smoke after Aladdin rubs the lamp. Inept acting and 
dialogue, poorly painted sets, and costumes that look as if they 
belonged to a burlesque show add up to inferior production 
values. Cast: John Sands, Patricia Medina. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
Captive of Billy the Kid—Republic. Direction, Fred C. Brannon. 
Hidden treasure, greed, murder, hard riding, and the stalking 
of a killer by Marshal Allan “Rocky” Lane are the hackneyed 
ingredients of this commonplace western. Cast: Rocky Lane, 
Penny Edwards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Poor Poor 
For Men Only—Lippert. Direction, Paul Henreid. A sensational 
melodrama that unpleasantly caricatures college life while in- 
dicting fraternity hazings. Because one young pledge is unable 
to cooperate in the initiation ritual of drinking a dog’s blood 
he is later brutally beaten by his resentful fraternity brothers 
and literally badgered to death. The plot complications that 
follow involve deceit and complicity on the part of the rest of 
the characters and the dismissal of one courageous professor 
on morals charges. This is, unfortunately, an absorbing pic- 
ture. Cast: Paul Henreid, Margaret Field. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 
A Girl in Every Port—RKO. Direction, Chester Erskine. A heavy 
farce stars Groucho Marx and William Bendix as middle-aged 
sailors. The two buy a race horse with weak ankles and then 
try to substitute for him his twin brother from the farm, a 
horse that can really run. Groucho has very few new comic 
lines, and Bendix, as the thick-skulled guy, is more frequently 
pitiful than funny. Marie Wilson plays the role of dim-wit 
blonde with her usual competence. Cast: Groucho Marx, Wil- 
liam Bendix, Marie Wilson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Poor Poor 
Lone Star—MGM. Direction, Vincent Sherman. Just as there 
are Alan Ladd westerns, melodramas of pioneer days to suit 
the homespun talents of James Stewart, and even tales of a 
cowboy superman for the Durango Kid, so epics of the frontier 
with Clark Gable are beginning to accumulate. They combine 
opulent production values with sentimental, aged-in-the-wood, 
“he-man stuff’—socking, punching, and fighting to the death 
one moment and hearty, hail-fellow slapping on the shoulder 
the next. The accompanying love interest is more subdued, 
but in key. The story is based on the struggle over the ad- 
mission of Texas into the union. Broderick Crawford takes 
the part of a power-mad Texan with visions of a southern 
empire that would dwarf the United States. Gable, his hard- 
boiled opponent, is a paid agent of the U.S. government work- 
ing for annexation. Cast: Clark Gable, Ava Gardner, Broderick 
Crawford. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Poor Poor 
Miracle in Milan—Burstyn. Direction, Vittorio de Sica. Winner 
of the New York Film Critics Award for the best foreign pic- 
ture of 1951, this en fantasy is directed by the man 
who produced Bicycle Thief. Satiric, mannered, with a faint 
touch of both Voltaire and Charlie Chaplin, the film tells the 
story of an orphan found under a cabbage leaf, who grows up 
to believe in human beings. In his desire to help the homeless 
and poverty-stricken people of Milan our hero inspires them 
to construct a squatters’ shanty town on the edge of the city. 
A dove sent by his dead foster mother from heaven helps him 
to keep the evil landowners at bay. But because the wishes of 
the poor people are also selfish and potentially dangerous the 
dove is taken away. De Sica, apparently throwing up his 
hands, thereupon whisks his “lost” little people presumably 
to a never-never land where they will be protected both from 
their enemies and themselves. Italian dialogue with English 
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subtitles. The photography is sensitive in mood and fine jp 
quality. Cast: Francesco Golisano, Emma Gramiatica. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Mature Mature 
The Old West—Columbia. Direction, George Archainbaud, 4 
facade of unconvincing religious fervor does not conceal or 
excuse the purposeless violence or lack of human dignity jy 
this run-of-the-mill western. Gene Autry fights against 4 
business competitor, who is also leader of a band of fay. 
breakers in his community. Cast: Gene Autry, Lyle Talbot, 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
Phone Call from a Stranger—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Jean 
Negulesco. An absorbing, entertaining melodrama ties to. 
gether the snagged life threads of four strangers, all passengers 
on a plane headed for Los Angeles. The troubled young lawyer 
who straightens them out solves his own urgent problem jp 
the process. Flashbacks weave past and present events {o. 
gether with such facility that pace and suspense are consistently 
maintained. Stock characters are given depth through the ex. 
cellent acting of a fine cast. Bette Davis is to be particularly 
commended for her bit part. A_ well-written script, exper 
direction, and good photography. Cast: Shelley Winters, Gary 
Merrill, Bette Davis. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Mature 
Red Snow—Columbia. Direction, Boris L. Petroff and Harry §, 
Franklin. Unusual photography of hazardous treks on Aretic 
ice floes between Alaska and Siberia gives interest to a mediocre 
tale of espionage and military adventure. Since movies are s@ 
effective a medium of communication, our evaluations should 
deal in part with the wholesomeness and soundness of the 
messages they convey. Such a melodrama as this, exploiti 
the distrust and fear between two great powers, might wel 
increase tension and ill will. Cast: Guy Madison, Ray Mala. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
The Sellout—MGM. Direction, Gerald Mayer. Whether or not 
the Kefauver committee’s dramatic exposé of corruption will 
initiate effective reforms throughout the country we do not 
know. But in the mythical realm of the motion picture rousing 
campaigns have already cleaned out corruption in countless 
cities and villages, as this latest suspense-filled melodrama 
demonstrates. Walter Pidgeon plays the part of a_ public. 
spirited newspaper editor who starts the chain of events that 
eventually rids his county of a terrifying gangster rule. The 
picture is well acted and well produced. Cast: Walter Pidgeon, 
John Hodiak, Audrey Totter. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Mature 
Shadow in the Sky—-MGM. Direction, Fred M. Wilcox. A per- 
ceptive, finely acted drama based on a widely misunderstood 
theme, the problem of the mentally ill. A sympathetic and 
attractive young couple with two children are reluctant and 
afraid to assume the care of the wife’s brother, who is ina 
mental hospital but well enough to leave. The sister is 
genuinely attached to her brother, and he and the husband 
had fought side by side in the war. One watches the couple’ 
struggle between their fear (largely for the children) and their 
affection; the steady progress of the young veteran toward 
health and sanity; and the wholesome, understated love growing 
between him and a young girl who helped out at the hospital. 
A worth-while picture, acted and directed with restraint and 
understanding. Cast: Jean Hagen, James Whitmore. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
Smoky Canyon—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. A medi- 
ocre Durango Kid western has to do with the death of a cat- 
tleman in a violent feud between sheep and cattle ranchers and 
with his daughter’s determination to seek revenge. Cast: 
Charles Starrett, Smiley Burnette. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Yes Poor 
Woman in Question—Columbia. Direction, Anthony Asquith. 
An ingenious and entertaining English thriller whose chie 
interest lies in the excellent and varied characterizations o 
Jean Kent as the murdered woman. Each suspect's story to the 
olice reveals in flashback the dead woman as he or she be 
ieves her to be. The question, therefore, is not only who # 
the killer but which one of the women portrayed is the real 
victim. The plot is somewhat involved, but the various talé 
are skillfully woven together, and the solution is satisfactory. 
Cast: Jean Kent, Dirk Bogards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Mature 
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IN REVIEW 








UNDERSTANDING YOUR SON’s ADOLESCENCE. By J. Roswell 
Gallagher, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown, 1951. $3.00. 


In writing this book Dr. Gallagher tapped a rich fund 
of experience. In years past as resident at Hill School and 
Phillips Andover Academy he treated hundreds of boys 
and listened to their woes about school, their families, and 
themselves. Today, as physician in charge of adolescent 
services at the Children’s Medical Center in Boston, he is 
continuing a career long devoted to youth. 

Dr. Gallagher is interested in encouraging a point of 
view. Relax and enjoy that boy of yours, he tells parents. 
Your son’s adolescence need not be a harrowing one. An 
adolescent is not a problem but a person, a person on the 
way to becoming an adult. Try to understand him, to see 
why he behaves as he does. And don’t fret because he may 
not be average. ““There is no average boy,” Dr. Gallagher 
declares. 

We find here portraits of many adolescents who found 
themselves enmeshed in problems that called for under- 
standing from the adults in their lives. There’s Kenneth, 
who bristles with defiance; Hal, who’s run down and 
needs more rest—or more exercise; drifting Stan, who has 
lots of intelligence but no compelling reason to harness 
it; irresponsible Ed, often late and forever losing things; 
and Pete, who bolts down his supper and dashes out of 
the house with hardly a word for anyone. Dr. Gallagher 
traces the influences behind the behavior of these boys 
and shows how some of their problems were worked out. 
He cannot always put his finger on just why a difficulty 
was eased, but simple acceptance of a boy and his problem 
and a chance to talk it out in a relaxed atmosphere seem 
important in bringing back peace of mind. 

This book should have a conspicuous place on the 
bookshelf of every parent of an adolescent boy as well as 
every high school teacher and youth leader. The author’s 
quiet humor and kindly understanding would be assets to 
any mother or father, and his relaxed acceptance of boys 
would bring balm to almost any clubhouse or classroom. 


Teens . . . How To Meer Your Prosiems. By John and 
Dorathea Crawford. New York: Woman's Press, 1951. 


$3.00. 


The Crawfords examine the everyday tribulations that 
disturb many young people, tribulations no less irksome 
and burdensome because they are so common. There are 
family troubles, like nagging, dollar anxiety, unhappy 
parents, and brother-sister quarrels. There are personal 
characteristics—like jealousy, selfishness, and bickering— 
that threaten or destroy friendships. Then the authors 
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look at school problems like hard subjects, uninteresting 
assignments, and difficult teachers. Finally they turn to 
troubles that lie deep within—feelings of shame, of dis- 
couragement, and of being completely abandoned. 

How can teens solve their problems? The first step is 
to recognize those problems, and the second is to do some- 
thing helpful about them, say the Crawfords. They have 
many specific suggestions for coping with problems like 
moods, anger, discouragement, broken friendships, and 
feelings of rejection, but they do not offer pat, easy an- 
swers to emotional troubles. They preface the section on 
working things out with the warning “There are no short- 
cuts to a trouble-free life, for no full life can ever be en- 
tirely free of difficulty.” 


Especially valuable is the emphasis on the causes of 
emotional difficulties. The self-tests and explanations in- 
cluded in the book should give young readers deepened 
insights into their behavior. 


John Crawford is a psychologist, and Dorathea Craw- 
ford, his wife, is the author of psychological tests. This 
skillful team has succeeded in stating simply many phases 
of a complex subject. Their book will go far to bolster the 
mental and emotional health of adolescents who read it 
and to encourage habits of thinking and acting that will 
also serve them well in later years. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD. By James L. Hymes, Jr. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. $2.95. 


Four ideas form the core of this guide to understanding 
children: Children grow; there is a plan to the way they 
grow; children want things; there is some reason for chil- 
dren’s behavior. 


Dr. Hymes introduces these ideas with the suggestion 
that parents work “‘with the grain.” It’s easier that way, 
and the results are usually more satisfactory. Find out 
what lies behind your youngster’s behavior and then work 
with him. This process, the author points out, demands 
adults who are very sensitive to the messages children send 
and who have the common sense to translate children’s 
words into feelings. 

Understanding Your Child is a sprightly book, studded 
with pithy statements and lifelike situations. On almost 
every page the reader meets a child who is making a 
pointed comment or is engaged in some bit of meaningful 
behavior. Parents and teachers will find this book a happy 
combination of delightful reading and expert advice. 
Teachers will be particularly interested in the last half of 
the book because of the valuable cues it gives for inter- 
preting pupils’ behavior. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Angels in the Outfield—Good for all ages. 

Arizona Manhuat— Mediocre for all ages. 

Callaway Went for all ages. 

The Day the Earth Stood Still—Excellent for all ages. 

The Earth and Its People—Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

Here Come the Nelsons—Good for all ages. 

Jungle Manhuat—Poor for all ages. 

Jungle of Chang—Chikiren, excellent; adults, excellent documentary. 
Nevajo—Excellent for all but children under ten. 

Slaughter Trail—Good for all ages. 


Family 


Across the Wide Missovri—Good for all ages. 

Adventures of Captain Fabian— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Bannerline—Good for all ages. 

The Berefoot Mailman— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Bomba ond the Elephant Stampede—Poor for all ages. 

A Christmas Carol— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Close to My Heart —Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

a of Lost Men— Young children, mediocre; older children and adults, western 
ans. 

Drums in the Deep South— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Elopement— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Family Secret— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Reet Tyee children, yes; older children, good; adults, good Hope 
comedy. 

Fixed Bayonets— Young children, tense; older children and adults, good. 

Flame of Araby—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, fair. 

Golden Girl—Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

The Guest—Good for all ages. 

Havana Rose—Children, yes; adults, mediocre. 

The Highwayman—Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Honey Chile—Young children, yes; older children and adults, matter of taste. 

Hong Kong—Young children, yes; older children and adults, mediocre. 

! Want You—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Kid from Amarillo—Young children, poor; older children and adults, routine 
western. 

The poet ra Hill Mob—Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
excellent. 

The Model and the Marriage Broker— Young children, mature; older children, good; 
adults, excellent. 

Pals of the Golden West—Poor for all ages. 

Passion for Life—Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

Pecos River—Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 

— An Adventure in Art—Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
good. 

Purple Heart Diary—Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Quvo Vadis—Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

The Red Badge of Courage—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Sailor Beware—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, good of its type. 

Saturday’s Hero—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Son of Dr, Jekyli—Young children, tense; older children, yes; adults, fair of its 
type. 

Starlift— Young children, of little interest; older children, entertaining; adults, fair. 

Submarine Command— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Tanks Are Coming— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Texas Carnival —Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

This Is Korea—Young children, tense; older children and adults, excellent. 

Tom Brown's School Days—Children, poor; adults, fair. 

Too Young To Kiss—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Week End with Father—F air for all ages. 

Westward the Womea— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

When Worlds Collide— Mediocre for all ages. 

The Wild Blue Yonder— Young children, tense; older children and adults, fair. 


Adult 


Boots Malone— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

The Bridge— Young children, no; older children, poor; adu!ts, matter of taste. 

Calling Bulldeg Drummoad— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

The Sas Page— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good of its 

ind. 

Death of a Salesman— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Doskive Batere Dawn—Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
excellent. 

Distant Drums— Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

Double Dynamite— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, mediocre. 

Finders Keepers—Children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Flaming Feathers— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Fort Defiance— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Japanese War Bride—Poor for all ages. 

The Light Tovech—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, fair of its kind. 

The Man with a Cloak—Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

On Dangerous Ground—Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

The Racket—Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Red Movntain— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

The. Sea Hornet—Poor for all ages. 

Silver City—Children, poor; adults, western fans. 

South of Caliente—Young children, poor; older children and adults, western fans. 

The Strange Door—Poor for all ages. 

A spaeeer Named Desire—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, 
excellent. 

Tea Tall Men— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Two Tickets to Broadway—Poor fag all ages. 

The Unknown Man— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Whip Hand— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Young Scarface— Young children. no; older children, poor; adults, good of its kind. 
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The Age of Expectation 


4 


If parents and teachers and churchmen wil § 
plore possibilities within the community they ¢ 
offer young people many channels for sublimaty 
In fact all community groups should join toge 
to keep boys and girls busy and active. Working; 
enjoying themselves in dramatics, games, and ¢ 
social activities, they will experience countless gg 
factions suitable to their age. Of course we mug 
member that with very few exceptions sublima 
can never be a complete substitute for sexual g 
cation. But the normal adolescent should unde 
why, in our culture, it is best to delay this y 
adulthood. d 

Shall we, in exchange for this understanding, 
sent them with an uncertain future, one alr 
shrouded in the mushroom smoke clouds of 
atomic bomb? Shall our young people see their hy 
of marriage deferred several years, chiefly for 
sufficient income? Clearly, too many marriages mi 
days are too long postponed. Financial help { 
parents could often ease the economic problem; 
have gradually moved toward a widespread mig 
ception—that the best marriage is that in whié 
husband is already self-sufficient financially. We 
thereby prevented the establishing of many 
homes and families, withholding. from our ch 
their complete fulfillment as men and women a 
very time when the biological urge is strongest, 
stead of leaving our children money in our wills 
would be much better parents if we gave them mt 
in their early twenties so that they could marry. 

Our problem, then, from our children’s. inf 
until they reach manhood and womanhood is t 
culcate in them proper, decent, and wholesom 
attitudes. This cannot be accomplished if we 
aside, treat it as a subject to be mentioned onl 
hesitant and whispered words. 

We must see to it—if not through the 
through the school—that our children are given 
realization that reproduction is among the most 
derful of God’s gifts and that although we must, 
our system of life, control ourselves as we go thre 
adolescence, the sex urges and desires all boys 
girls experience are normal, natural, and right. 
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